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Building 
A Show Band 


by 
J. M. WETTLAUFER 


This book has been written for the 
purpose of helping bandmasters ar- 
range and present field entertainment 
at sports events. 

It covers all important points from 
the issuing of uniforms to the actual 
presentation of the formations. 


$1.50 
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Parade Technique 
by 
LAWRENCE JOHNSTON 


with 73 illustrations 

This book has been arranged and 
written to present a method of instruc- 
tion that will result in producing in 
the shortest possible time a marching 
band, a twirling corps, and a color 
guard that can be coordinated into 
a marching ensemble capable of pre- 
senting a complete musical show. 


$1.25 


[irum and Bugle 
Elementary 
ENSEMBLE METHOD 
by 
R. ARIEL CROSS 
and 
JOSEPH SKORNICKA 


Perfect for “INDIVIDUAL” or 
“CLASS” INSTRUCTION 


Published for 
Drum — Bugle — Bugle Bells 
Each Part 50c 


BELWIN 


Rockville Center 
Long Island, N. Y. 


There's a new style 
in selling... 
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America’s high-speed direct advertising service 
adds timeliness to hundreds of Texas merchandising 
plans—keeps sales curves UP. This modern selling 


can help you, too—phone for details now! 


AMERICAN PRINTERS 


419 WEST MYRTLE ST. @ F-1391 
120 VILLITA STREET @ F-4344 
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EDWARD BALLANTINE’S 


Famous Variations for Piano on 


MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMB 


in the styles of various composers 


First Series—$1.00 Second Series—$1.25 
Also — Just Issued 


THREE VARIATIONS for TWO PIANOS, FOUR HANDS 


Il. BRAHMS: A Minor Hungarian Dance 
ll. J. STRAUSS: Gesang, Madchen, und Lamm (Waltz) 
Ill. SOUSA: Mary and the Lamb Forever (March) $1.25 


THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO., Inc. 


120 BOYLSON STREET BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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Change of Address 

Write Circulation Manager, Box 282. 
San Antonio 6, Texas, giving old and 
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News Items 

News items of interest to SM readers 
are welcomed from all contributors. 
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LET US, TOO, KEEP SILENCE 


A Lesson from the World’s Master Teacher 
(Editorial) 


The late Dr. Roxy Grove of Baylor 
University, Waco, Texas, after many 
years of service on college campuses, 
became convinced that the human ear 
never gets a rest. Medical specialists 
have confirmed the opinion that the ear 
takes an enormous amount of punish- 
the life span. 
sleep sounds are impounded constantly 
on the ear, And, in the most cloistered 
libraries there is movement, restless- 
ness and some sound, although some- 
what muted and partly controlled. 


ment during Even in 


The chief antagonist of the serious 
music student who would become a 
sensitive listener is the juke box which 
surrounds most college campuses. Dr. 
Grove’s concern was that the juke box 
and the indiscriminate use of the radio 
would leave an undesirable residue of 
costly by-products in terms of dull ears 
and jaded tastes. Upon analysis of this 
suggestion, We must respect its threat. 


What are the benefits of Silence? 
To begin with, at least by the law of 
contrasts, the experiential moment with 
heat makes us constantly more aware 
of cold. The brightness of the preced- 
ing day makes the darkness of night 
the blacker, The “pianissimo” placed at 
just the right spot in music by the 
same law of opposites, makes the 
crashing and dramatic “fortissimo” the 
more electrifying as compared to the 
monotony that one tone level of LOUD- 
NESS could have achieved. We there- 
fore contend that SILENCE, lifted out 
of present day chaos, becomes a fresh 
potential. 


There is a formula in tone produc- 
tion that is a close parallel to the 
manner in which Christ worked, while 
He was on earth. These three stages 
are: (1) Preparation, (2) Attack, and 
(3) Recovery. 


Philosophically at least, this formula 
conforms to the Persian proverb: 
“Speech sows; silence reaps.” If one is 
never silent, how can one think? Parrot 
memorizing of rules and tables is not 
synonymous with the assimilation of 
ideas 


Do your students h: ve time to think ? 
Are they provided with the environ- 
mental encouragement to meditate on 
MUSIC? Dr. Grove felt that some off- 
set against the havoc of juke box bed- 
lam should be worked out by curricu- 
lum makers, This was no mere cursory 
remark of a wishful teacher, but some- 
thing she had long pondered. Can you 
as reader suggest the answer? 


““HIS NAME SHALL BE CALLED 


5 
a 


The scheduling of definite and planned 
periods of silence in sound-proof en- 
vironment—no coming and going af- 
fair, and certainly not to be confused 
with the so-called “Quiet Hour in dor- 
mitories’”—she felt was prerequisite to 
turning out the type of musicians who 
would become independent thinkers, or 
who could become absolutely possessive 
of ideas presented in the preceding 
lecture or lesson, Otherwise, she felt 
that there might be a surprising kick- 
back from the noise devices that tire 
the ear as much as over-eating or over- 
exercise—which tax and reduce body 
efficiency. May someone be challenged 
to explore the ideas Dr. Grove ad- 
vanced! 

We reminded that the 


are world’s 


Wisest Teacher loved to be with the 
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CHRISTMAS IN TAOS 
Eduardo Rael, young opera star, 
visits his native Taos and stands be- 
fore historic Indian church on Plaza 


where he once sang as a child on Christ- 
mas eve, “Silent night, Holy night...” 


throngs. But it was essential for Him 
to go apart to pray and meditate alone 
that He might feel spiritual “recovery” 
in “preparation” for meeting the new 
day and its new urgencies. 


Motor performance is largely an af- 
fair of muscular coordination and pro- 
duces mechanical EXECUTANTSHIP, 
which, alone, is undesirable. On the 
other hand, MUSICIANSHIP — and 
Heaven forbid that we hold out for a 
lesser ideal!—is an affair of sensitive 
ears and an open and disciplined mind. 


(Please turn to page 17) 
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It is not by coincidence that the 
Cuero High School band has been ac- 
corded much recognition throughout 
the State of Texas within the last year. 
Its director since 1951, Dr. William 
Wendtland, who also directs instrumen- 
tal music in the Cuero Public Schools, 
has the kind of background, experience, 
and enthusiasm that inspires progress. 


A graduate of San Marcos State 
College, St. Mary’s University, and 
Baylor University, Wendtland was later 
awarded the Doctorate in Music Edu- 
cation degree by Golden State Univer- 
sity, Hollywood, California. Through 
his work as band director at Cuero, as 
well as at other schools including the 
high school at Schulenberg, Texas, and 
Baptist Academy, San Marcos, he has 
already achieved regional, state and 
national recognition as teacher, adjudi- 
cator, conductor and arranger in the 
field of band music. He is regarded as 
one of the highly successful band men 
in Texas and draws one of the top 
salaries. 


The 1951-52 record of Director 
Wendtland’s Cuero High School “Gob- 
bler Band” and the prizes it has car- 
ried off at band meets, reflects in some 
measure the scope of its ability, pop- 
ularity and extraordinary performance. 
Within the 12-month period in which 
it participated in 12 football shows, 
and at fairs, dedications and carnivals 
as a community enterprise, the Gobbler 
Band was selected as “top high school 
band” appearing at the Texas Luther- 
an College Homecoming; and was se- 
lected as “outstanding Class A Band” 
of all bands at the Brady Heart-of- 
Texas Band Festival. 


At the 1952 South Texas Fat Show 
in Cuero, the Gobbler Band was Class 
A Concert Band winner among Class A 
Bands of South Texas. 

In San Marcos the same year, the 
Gobbler Band was the “Sweepstakes 
Winner” at the Regional Meet: it was 
selected as outstanding Class A Band, 
15 first division solos and ensembles 
and 22 second division solos and en- 
sembles, Moreover, it was a first-time 
winner in Concert playing and sight 
reading in the history of the school! 


As if this were not enough activity 
for one year, the “Gobblers” presented 
two home concerts; three of its players 
were selected for the All-State Band at 
the Mineral Wells convention, and 26 
participated in the South Texas Band 
Festival at Cuero in February. 


One of the staunchest supporters of 
the Gobbler Band is Cuero’s own High 
School Superintendent E. B. Morrison. 
It is naturally assumed that the super- 
intendent feels a loyalty toward his 
school; but in the case of Superin- 


(Please turn to page 5) 
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LETTERS TO EDITOR 


Mutual Problems Discussed 

“Thank you so much for being so 
prompt in having Southwestern Music- 
ian sent to me. I think it is a good 
magazine, I’m looking forward to the 
Music Teachers in Alabama getting to- 
gether to discuss our mutual problems. 
It (the Association) is something we’ve 
certainly needed.”—Grace R. Tatler, 
Talladega, Alabama, 


Engagements Galore 

“ .. 1 have had loads of inquires 
from Texas and will fill an engagement 
at Waco’s Bach Festival. I’ve been re- 
engaged in Baltimore, Albany, and am 
scheduled heavily in New Jersey, up- 
state New York and Connecticut. Also 
got the Toledo Art Museum engage- 
ment—on way to Chicago Symphony. 
Things are moving!”—Dorothy White, 
New York City. 

(Here is a “home-town” girl from 
the Southwest—San Antonio—who is 
really making good. Congratulations, 
Dorothy!—Editor). 


For All This... 
It’s Worth It! 

“The first thing which caught my 
eye in October issue of Southwestern 
Musician was the line ‘Let our teaching 
be full of ideas . . . Hitherto it has 
been full of facts!’ That one line could 
bring about a revolution in education 
if faithfully practiced . . . And the 
creative things going on at Aspen! 
I’ve already thanked Dr. Harlan in per- 
son for that priceless report. 

“The feature I can never skip in 
SM is PAN PLAYS HIS PIPES. Since 
I am in another field entirely, I seldom 
refer to my experience in teaching 
public school music several years back 
.. . But of all the ‘careers’ I’ve had, 
public school music for children is my 
first love, and the PAN pages bring 
it all back, I’ve filed last March’s St. 
Patrick pages among my treasures. 
Congratulations to all of you for put- 
ting out an irresistable magazine.”— 
Marg-Riette Montgomery, San Antonio. 

(Miss Montgomery is author of the 
current book, “Ten Thousand Texas 
Daughters” and numerous articles and 
material for children.—Editor) 


Former Member 

SM Staff Writes 
“After I left San Antonio (two years 
ago) I came home to La Grange, 
Georgia and stayed three months, then 
I went to. Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn, Alabama, for the fall 
quarter. While out for the Christmas 


(Please turn to page 5) 
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WHAT DO YOU 


ACCOMPLISH 


IN THE STUDENT RECITAL ? 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


I wonder if many of us have given 
the student recital the serious thought 
that it merits. Have we come to accept 
recitals as just “one of those things” 
done regularly in all well-organized 
studios and- schools? If asked to give 
your opinion of what aims should be 
set forth in conducting student recitals, 
would you simply say: it is for the 
experience of the student? 


The question that has been raised 
in my mind, since trying to think 
through this subject, is this: Would we 
not all benefit more if our attention 
were directed more specifically toward 
the various phases of music as an art, 
and if we were more explicit in advis- 
ing our students what to strive for and 
what to accomplish? 


While this subject includes all types 
of student recitals, I would like to deal 
primarily with the general weekly or 
monthly recital, in which a number 
of students participate with a song, a 
short group or an aria—an occasion 
that is in some instances considered 
by the student as of no great con- 
sequence, 





Perhaps this attitude can be ac- 
counted for—in some instances, at least 

-by the view taken by the teacher; 
not intentionally, perhaps, but never- 
theless evidenced by lack of enthusiasm 
and meticulousness of preparation. 
How I wish that the importance of 
these seemingly unimportant appear- 
ances could be conveyed to our pupils! 
No one can expect to do a fine junior 
or senior recital or any full-length pro- 


MUSIC 


of all. 
Publishers 





By Clifford Toren 


gram unless he is willing and eager 
to make use of every opportunity, no 
matter how insignificant, that presents 
itself in the way of public perform- 
ance! 


One does not suddenly have a suc- 
cessful launching into the realm of 
artistic performance. It is a matter 
of step-by-step progress, a series of 
many small successes that finally cul- 
minate into a successful debut. There 
is no better place for learning to play 
a musica] instrument or to sing than 
at the school or studio recitals, where 





CHRISTMAS MIRACLE 


“Lo, the star . . . went before them 
“Tull it came and stood 
where the young Child was!’ 


the spirit is friendly and where the 
young artist need not be taxed music- 
ally or emotionally but can confine all 
his powers to the understanding and 
presentation of the music. 


In the case of the pupil who studies 
voice, there are some who contend that 
he shall have reached a certain age 
and given state of maturity before 
appearing in recital, Others argue that 
the matter of age is not the deciding 
factor; that vocal maturity shall de- 
termine the issue, In my own exper- 
ience as teacher, I have found it ad- 
visable to encourage a student to per- 
form as soon as possible, so long as 


For Dependable 


Music Service 


Remember 


Your Order is Filled 
Same Day Received! 


there is no risk of overdoing or over- 
crowding his ability, regardless of age, 
vocal maturity, or length of study. 


I believe that the participants in a 
recital—the ones who sing as well as 
those who listen—should be made to 
understand that any given appearance 
is not the ultimate in development, 
but a necessary step in the gaining 
of experience in public performance 
that will expedite his progress. We 
learn by doing, and the sooner our 
students get started, the faster will be 
their progress. Naturally, care must 
be exercised not only in the selection of 
material, but in its preparation so that 
at this particular appearance the stu- 
dent may acquit himself in the best 
possible manner, commensurate with 
his years and stage of development. 


Teachers should remember that re- 
citals are for the benefit of the student 
and not the teacher—except such bene- 
fit as may accrue to the sincere and 
conscientious teacher as a_ residue 
bonus for work well done. I don’t be- 
lieve that teachers should have only 
their best students perform. Regard- 
less of personal satisfaction, they 
should let and encourage “even the 
least of these” of their students to ap- 
pear on recital, to discover potentiali- 
ties and weaknesses as early in the 
student’s career as possible. 


Recitals should give the student op- 
portunity to sharpen the techniques of 
his playing or singing and to use them 


(Please turn to page 28) 
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Letters... 
(From page 3) 


holidays, I got a position as statistician 
with Lockheed Aircraft Corp., and have 
been here since January 1952. I’m quite 
pleased with my work and most likely 
will stay here, but I do miss South- 
western Musician and hope to take a 
vacation and return to S. A. for a 
visit soon.”—Eddie Edmondson, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 


Has Important Role 
In “Carmen” 

“I am leaving New York now to go 
on tour with the Charles Wagner 
Opera Company. I am singing Esca- 
millo, the bull fighter, in Carmen. 
We'll be travelling all over the country, 
but I’ll return to New York in Decem- 
ber.”—Eduardo Rael, New York City. 

(We are happy to have this current 
news from our “ Young Opera 
Star From Taos.” See article by Henry 
Tankersley, November Issue.—Editor). 


Greetings, Teachers! 

“It is a real touch of home at- 
mosphere to read the Southwestern 
Musician, A fine piece of work you are 
doing on it, and in the San Antonio 
Music Teachers Association. Greetings 
teacher 


to my friends when you see 
them.”—Kathryn Rush, Berlin, Ger- 
many. 


Two Years In Berlin 

“My two years in Berlin have been 
rich in attending concerts and partici- 
pating in music festivals of different 
kinds. Both years we have held inter- 
national festivals for children, in which 
nine nations participated: American, 
British, Dutch, Swedish, Austrian, 
Italian, French and German, 

“Teachers representing these groups 
would meet almost once each month 
the first year—I attended, as well as 
my superintendent, Miss Chuts, and a 
German assistant in the Berlin School, 
Mr. Ninon—and we would plan the 
programs, It might seem strange that 
we had to meet so often to plan so 
few, but the meetings turned into so- 
cial gatherings we did not want to 
miss. I have also continued my piano 
study with Ilsa Steffin at Hochschule, 
Where Hindemith taught. 








MIRIAM 
WAGNER, 


Pianist 
ORCHESTRA 
SOLOIST 
RECITALIST 
CHAMBER MUSIC 
ARTIST 
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Sight-reading. Tone production. Methodic 
cultivation of finger-independence, speed 
and endurance. Integration of technique and 
interpretation. 





Send inquiries to: 


MIRIAM WAGNER 
251 Brahan Blvd. San Antonio, Texas 
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“Next year I will live in Nuremburg 
and will let you hear from them there.” 
Lelia Briggs, Berlin, Germany. 
(Miss Biggs, who studied at San 
Marcos College and the University of 
Texas, taught public school music in 
the Texas City schools prior to moving 
to Germany.—Editor) 

* 





On Cover... 
(From page 2) 

tendent Morrison, no doubt it goes even 
further than that. ... Just as it goes 
‘with the people of Cuero, who surely 
are increasingly aware of their band’s 
far-reaching influence in attracting 
new patrons to the school and new 
friends to the city, and in the high 
standard the band has set for other 
high school bands to follow in bril- 
liance and achievement, 


~ 


IN MEMORIAM 


Paul Hastings Allen—Composer, conductor 
educator, 68, died at his home in Brookline, 


Mass., September 28. 
Awarded Paderewski Prize for D Major 
“Pilgrim” Symphony. Active in ERA and 


WPA projects, devoted much time to aiding 
other composers and musicians. 


Co-founder of American Society of Com- 
posers and Conductors. Known as the 
“father” of the Boston Civic Symphony of 


which he was president. Chairman of Amer- 
ican Composition of State of Massachusetts. 


Prolific writings include 7 operas, 8 sym- 
phonies, 10 symphonic pieces, over 50 shorter 
works for orchestra, 12 string quartets, 96 
piano compositions, over 100 songs, and other 
works. 


Life member of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs. Recognized as a figure of 
tremendous importance in the musical de- 


velopment of America. 


The royal 
family 
of band 


instruments 





FEATURED IN 


Bach Festival 
Includes Oratorio 


Opening event of the Bach Festival 
given by the Department of Music of 
Friends University, Wichita, Kansas, 
December 14-17 will be the annual 
complete performance of J. S. Bach’s 
“Christmas Oratorio.” Leslie Chabay, 
formerly of the Met, will be tenor 
soloist and narrator, Other soloists are 
Orcenith Smith, baritone; Maryan F. 
Heilmann, contralto; and Alma Sapp, 
soprano, 

The choruses and chorales will be 
performed by the symphonic choir of 
the university with a specially organ- 
ized Bach orchestra playing the instru- 
mental parts. Fred Mayer, head of the 
music department, will direct his sixth 
performance of the oratorio. 

Recitals given during the festival 
will feature Leslie Chabay, L. Grossi 
Da Viadona, Dorothy Addy, and music 
students of the University. 


Juilliard School 
Holds Ceremony 


With Convocation Ceremonies in the 
Julliard Concert Hall, the 48th acad- 
emic year of the Juilliard School of 
Music, New York City, was formally 
opened on October 8th, Opening re- 
marks at the ceremonies, which were 
attended by the faculty, staff and stu- 
dent body of the School, were made by 
Mark Schubart, dean of. Juilliard. 

Schubart also introduced the two 
speakers for the occasion, William 
Schuman, president of the School, and 
Frederick Cohen, director of the Juil- 
liard Opera Theatre. 








Jas. E. Green 


Former coordinator of Music in the 
Public Schools of Austin, Texas, Green 
has been appointed by the SILVER 
BURDETT Company as Music Con- 
sultant for the Southwestern States, 
with headquarters at Dallas. 


String Clinic 
In Florida 


Florida State University School of 
Music will sponsor its second annual 
String Clinic February 12-14, 1953. 


Albert Spalding, famed American 
violinist, and Ernst von Dohnanyi, re- 
nowned composer, will head the faculty 
for the clinic. They will be assisted by 
Dr. Karl Kuersteiner, dean of the FSU 
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of Volkwein Band Music and Complete Catalog. 


VOLKWEIN BROS., Inc. 


Music Publishers 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


$5.50 for symphonic 
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School of Music and conductor of the 
State Symphony of Florida; Robert N. 
Sedore, conductor of the FSU Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and the string teach- 
ers and performers on the FSU faculty. 


Valuable Collection 
Being Prepared 

Edwin H. Morris and Company, Inc., 
New York City, announces acquisition 
of the Ernest S. Williams School of 
Music catalog. This valuable collec- 
tion of music for brass instruments, 
band and orchestra includes the long 
established method for cornet or trum- 
pet by Williams; solos and ensembles 
by other nationally-known teachers and 
soloists; as well as publications for 
band and orchestra. Mrs. Gladys E. 
Williams, widow of the late composer, 
artist and teacher, represented the 
estate while Harry Gerson and Philip 
J. Lang, Educational Director, repres- 
ented the Morris firm. 

Guided by Lang, this material is be- 
ing re-catalogued and classified and a 
brochure listing all the works is being 
prepared for the trade and all educa- 
tional institutions. 


Max Carr 
Gives Concert 

Max Carr, pianist and staff member 
of Trinity University, San Antonio, 
who has made his debut with recital in 
New York’s famed Town Hall, proved 
in an October concert that he could 
satisfy an audience in his home city 
as well. His program, given in San 
Pedro Auditorium, comprised music by 
Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Schuman, 
Chopin, Debussy and Ravel. At the end 
of the concert, he still received curtain 
calls after the lights were turned off. 

One prominent San Antonio pianist 
commented: “Mr. Carr is of such pian- 
istic stature that technic has become 
his servant—the hearer is entirely un- 
conscious of it when he plays.” 

Mr. Carr has booked several concerts 
over Texas for the season. 


Alessandro Directs 
“Die Walkuere” 


The San Antonio Symphony of San 
Antonio, Texas, and Musical Director 
Victor Alessandro opened the four- 
teenth season at the Municipa: Audito- 
rium in November with a program in- 
cluding the first act of “Die Walkuere”’ 
in concert form. 

In the first of the season’s 15 sub- 
scription concerts, Astrid Varnay, so- 
prano, Set Svanholm, tenor, and Dezso 
Ernster, basso, were soloists for the 
Wagnerian presentation. 


(Please turn to page 28) 
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YOU MAY BE 


INTERESTED 


By H. Grady Harlan 


Dr. Edwin Hughes, distinguished 
pianist-teacher of New York, has been 
appointed for the fourth consecutive 
year by the Institute of International 
Education as a member of the piano 
jury for the Fulbright Awards of for- 
eign scholarships. 

Dr. V. J. Kenedy, Music Consultant 
for Music in Texas, was guest speaker 
for the San Antonio Music Teachers 
Association meeting on October 13. 


Annual Meeting of the Region VI 
TMEA officers and members was held 
in San Antonio recently, directed by 
Dr. R. A. Tampke. One of the largest 
attendance records was reported. 


Hartt College in Hartford, Connect- 
icut scheduled the Alfred Mirovitch lec- 
tures on “The Command of the Key- 
board” during October. 


In addition to his many existing 
duties in North Carolina, none to be 
relinquished, James Christian Pfohl 
has accepted the conductorship of the 
Jacksonville (Florida) Symphony. 


Dr. Grant Fletcher has been ap- 
pointed the Illinois delegate to the In- 
ternational Festival of Contemporary 
Music in Pittsburgh, Pa., which is spon- 
sored by the Carnegie Foundation, 

Mrs. Ruth Holekamp of Boerne, 
Texas, the energetic president of the 
fifth district TFMC, held the District’s 
annual convention in Taylor, Texas, 
November 2-4. Miriam Wagner served 
as guest artist on the program, 

Mrs, Fred Daniels of Las Cruces, 

New Mexico, was appointed as Chair- 
man of Stude nt Affairs for NMMTA 
at their annual convention. 


Patrice Munsel, Met 
spent the past summer in Europe mak- 
ing a film of the life of Nellie Melba. 


You should make a will! Select the 
executor carefully and name an alter- 
nate. Name a reliable friend and/or a 
trust company. Employ a good lawyer 
to avoid subsequent disappointments. 


New choral director of Burbank High 
School and Temple Baptist Church in 
San Antonio, Texas is John Hickman, 

Dr. Walter Gilewicz has recovered 
from his serious illness of last spring 
sufficiently to administer his duties 
at Mary Hardin Baylor College, Bel- 
ton. 


Mrs. Hazel D. Monfort, president of 
the Southwest Division of MTNA, was 
a guest of the NMMTA Convention in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Dr. Henry Hobart of Phillips Uni- 
versity, Enid, Oklahoma, is serving as 
guest clinician for the NATS sessions 
of the Annual ASMTA Convention at 
Hot Springs. 

Harold M, Decker, University of 
Wichita, Kansas, is staging several 
operas at the University during this 
season which indicates the progress 
shown by the opera workshop move- 
ment in colleges. 


Joan Halderson, 12-year-old piano 
student of Marjorie Butcher, Bartles- 
ville, Oklahoma, represented the Musi- 
cal Research Society as performing 
delegate at Northeast District meet of 
Federated Music Clubs in Tahlequah 
in October. 
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Musicians all over the world » 
praise Bettoney-made Flutes 
and Piccolos for the ease with LA 
which they speak, for remark 
able accuracy of scale, for uni- 
formity of response and fo) i 
sheer beauty of design and | 
craftsmanship. 


H. BETTONEY 
STERLING SILVER 


MODEL FLUTE AND PICCOLO 


Made to meet the playing require- 
ments of the most discriminating mu- 
sician—priced within the reach of the 
student. Seamless, sterling silver 
body solid sterling silver keys 
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14K gold springs ? 
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MODEL FLUTE AND PICCOLO et 
Unquestionably the finest medium- & 
priced model available. Superb play- | — 1 
ing qualities...silverplated, seamless 
nickel silver body sterling silver j 
lip plate and keys 
iw 
| zal 
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CADET rf 
(a4 
MODEL FLUTE AND PICCOLO ail] 
The Cadet is acclaimed by leading (py LI 
educators for excellent intonation, +4! 
ease of playing, workmanship and “4 
moderate price. Silverplated, seam- ’ 4. 
less; nickel silver body, triple silver- % 5-34 | 
plated nickel silver keys 
| 


TRYING a ¢ und Bettone al 
your dealer beats reading aboutit 
—but if you prefer, write for free 
literature today. 


Flutes from 


$135. 


Piccolos from 


$120 


DEPARTMENT 11 


Cundy-BETTONEY 


HYDE PARK, BOSTON 36, MASS, 


Professional or beginner — 
There’s a Cundy-Bettoney priced for you! 








There's no ‘‘black magic’ 
and practical psychiatric experience 


in musical therapy 


It's founded on sound research 


and at the rate of present scientific 
findings, doctors may one day proclaim must 


Che Greatest Ftealer of Our Time 


By Dr. Orville J. Borchers 


Musical therapy is the scientific treatment of physical and mental 
ills by means of music. Because these ills are frequently so interrelated 
that it is impossible to distinguish between them, music has become 
especially valuable as a therapy. Neurosis following an attack of in- 
fuenza may be more injurious than the disease itself. On the other 
hand, the convalescence of a patient may be speeded greatly by a 
pleasant and healthful emotional life. 


While the term musical therapy im- 
plies a scientific basis and while much 
of the experimental work has_ been 
carried on under strictly scientific con- 
ditions, a great many unscientific pro- 
grams sprang up during World War II 
for purely practical reasons, The pro- 
gram adopted by the Army hospitals 
has therefore been aptly called “music 
in reconditioning,” although it used 
music extensively as a_ therapeutic 
agent. Not until much more research 
has been completed and not until more 
scientifically-controlled procedures have 
been developed will music be accepted 
by the medical profession as a recog- 
nized therapy. 


Music a healing power. Four thou- 
sand years ago, the priest doctors of 
Egypt had a favorite incantation in 
music purported to have a favorable in- 
fluence on the fertility of women. The 
ancient Hebrews employed music in 
several recorded cases of physical and 
mental illness, perhaps the most fam- 
ous being that of King Saul when his 
reason was tottering. Hippocrates, 
“father of medicine” in 400 B.C, took 
his mental patients to listen to music. 
Homer even went so far as to say that 
it was music alone—of all the means 
at the disposal of the surgeons—which 
stopped Ulysses’ almost fatal hemor- 
rhage. 


The harp later became popular as an 
instrument to moderate unreasonable 
temper. Damon, by using the harp, was 
said to have been able to pacify the 
drink-mad Grecian men about town. 
Music was the first medicine for a 
hang-over. 


2 

The first use of music as a regular 
therapeutic practice is attributed to 
Zenocrates, Sarpander and Orion—all 
ancient Greeks with modern ideas— 
who used harp music to curb the wild 
outbursts of the violently insane, Both 
soothing and exciting music were used 
for various purposes, Matinius assures 
us that he was very successful in re- 
ducing fevers with songs. 





On the other hand, Antigendes, the 
first exponent of “swing,” played a 
8 


fiery composition before Alexander the 
Great who became so inflamed with 
fury that he leaped from his chair, 
drew his sword, and began attacking 
those about him. The Sioux medicine 
man has an elaborate music-medical 
system—as do most Indian tribes. He 
has a song for almost every known 
ailment—a song to cure headaches, one 
for children’s ailments and another one 
for setting a fractured leg. 


A new science, Musical therapy, as 
a new science, is still in the experi- 
mental stage. Before medicine can ac- 
cept music as a \herapy, it must know 
scientifically how music affects the 
body under varying 
many years scientists have been try- 
ing to arrive at an explanation of the 
salutary effects of music. Some have 
believed that by repeated shocks to the 
nerves, music brings about its curative 
effect. Others have believed that music 
works on the afflicted parts by pleas- 
ing the ear, thereby diverting the pa- 
tients’ attention from his ailment. 


In his medical lectures, Dr, Leake 
propounded the theory that music oper- 
ates by exciting peculiar sensations on 
the nerves of the ear, which in turn 
communicate with the brain and the 
general nervous system. This assertion 
has had some scientific backing in 
recent years, 


In a lecture recently given at Oxford 
it was stated that, although the intri- 
cate connections of the auditory nerve 
are just being unraveled, in all prob- 
ability the roots of these nerves are 
more widely distributed and have more 
extensive connections than those of any 
other nerve of the body. Research on 
the auditory nerves indicates that there 
is scarcely a functidn of the body which 
may not be affected by the pulsations 
and harmonic combinations of musical 
tones. 


Experimentation shows that music 
has a far-reaching effect upon the 
body. It affects metabolism and the 
breathing rate and its regularity, and 
increases muscular energy. It produces 
a marked but variable effect on blood 


conditions. For 





The distinguished author of this ar- 
ticle is Dean of the School of Music of 


Southern Methodist University in 
Dallas. 
volume, pulse, and blood pressure. 


Music influences the internal secre- 
tions and affords a physiological basis 
for the genesis of emotion, It causes a 
change in the electric potential of 
the body through the action of the 
sweat glands. Some of these bodily 
activities are associated with excite- 
ment, others with rest and calm. 


Music good for the heart. Dr. Podol- 
sky says, “A lively tune is better than 
a powerful drug in whipping up a lag- 
ging blood stream ...a soft melody 
works wonders in calming a surging 
and fagged-out heart. Drs. Binet and 
Courtier in 1895 found that the pulse 
was markedly affected by the type of 
music played, lively music acting as a 
stimulant to the heart and circulation 
while soft music acted as a depressant. 


In 1918 Drs. Hyde and Scalapino had 
all the mcdern blood-pressure machines 
at their disposal when they conducted 
a series of experiments in the physio- 
logical laboratories at the University 
of Kansas in an effort to determine 
the influence of music on the heart 
action and on blood pressure. This 
experiment confirms what had long 
been suspected: that sad music has a 
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depressing effect and a calming action 
on the blood circulation. Spirited, 
happy music has a stimulating effect 
on the circulation by increasing the 
blood pressure and the pulse rate at 
the same time lessening the action 
current of the heart, The effect of the 
spirited National Anthem was a slower 
pulse rate, a longer pause, and a de- 
cided increase in the pulse pressure as 
well as in the electrical current of the 
heart. 


In 1929 Drs. Swale Vincent and J. H. 
Thompson found frequent variations in 
blood pressure due to loudness and 
softness in music, with changes of 
melody also causing fluctuations. The 
works of Gilbert and Sullivan were 
found the most stimulating. 


Music has an effect upon breathing 
and the chemical content of the blood. 
Experiments conducted at Temple Uni- 
versity showed Gershwin’s “Rhapsody 
in Blue” to be an extraordinary tonic 
raising three functions of pulse, breath- 
ing, and blood presure. Now experi- 
ments all point to the fact that lively 
music has a stimulating effect and 
soft lyric music a calming effect. 


Music stimulates the brain. A splen- 
did example of the direct effect of 
music on the brain is given by Dr. 
Patrici, an Italian physiologist: A thir- 
teen-year-old boy committed to his care 
was severely wounded in the head by 
a glancing blow of the axe. The wound 
was three inches in length, cleaving the 
skull for that distance; and when the 
wound was healed, the bone did not 
fully cover the brain but left a small 
section exposed. Through carefully con- 
trolled experiments, the following was 
revealed: Lively music caused an in- 
crease of blood in the brain as well as 
a livelier pulse. The Marsellaise was 
used with very definite effects. The 
increase of the circulation of the blood 
in the brain was most pronounced in 
some instances where there was no 
increase in the arm and in other in- 
stances where there was a decrease in 
arm pressure, 

Music affects bodily movement. Ex- 
periments show that fast music gener- 
ally increases bodily movement and 
slow music produces relaxation and 
calm. A moderate musical tempo con- 
sists of approximately 72 beats a 
minute; fast music produces 90 to 100 
beats a minute, and slow music 50 to 
60 pulses a minute. Why music has 
chosen these tempos no one knows. 
Certainly the relation of the musical 
pulse to the heart pulse is not only 
interesting but must be significant in 
light of the effect of music upon the 
heart. For many years I have had this 
relationship in mind in selecting music 
for community and Rotary sings, The 
most satisfactory tonic is provided for 
all by alternating fast and slow music. 
The most sympathetic response is se- 
cured by selecting music which falls 
within the tempo range of the group. 


The rhythm of music increases mus- 
cular tonicity and produces more move- 
ment with less tension and work. Music 
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has always been a necessity in armies, 
helping soldiers carry on their physi- 
cally taxing tasks with greater effi- 
ciency. Many of the famous folk songs 


and negro melodies are based upon a 


rhythm which enhances bodily move- 
ment in work, Clarence W. Spears, 
famous football coach, introduced music 
as an aid to football, insisting that 
music was of importance in the making 
of an outstanding athlete. 


Professor S. U. Krakov, a Russian 

physiologist has discovered that music 
can even improve the eye-sight as 
much as 25 per cent, After a series of 
exhaustive experiments, Dr. Krakov 
stated that while music was being 
played the listener would actually see 
farther and better than when there 
was silence, The improvement is un- 
doubtedly caused by more efficient 
muscular activity. 
Music in industry. Many of you know 
of the planned use of music for war 
industry, which might be briefly de- 
scribed as follows: The worker ap- 
proaches his task at the beginning of 
his shift to a snappy march setting up 
the body rhythm. About mid-forenoon 
—or after two or three hours of work— 
body fatigue sets in and slow music 
picks up the slower body tempo of the 
worker. His body movement is then 
stimulated with approximately ten or 
fifteen minutes of music gradually in- 
creasing in tempo and ending with a 
snappy march, After some quiet and 
calming music during the rest period 
a similar plan is followed in the after- 
noon, 
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They said it was music from church 
bells 

That reached us that night from a-far; 

But I thought ’twas the sound of the 
light in the sky... 

Mighty chords, thund’ring down from 
a Star. 

“Listen!” they said, “hear the sing- 
ing 7— 

“The carolers are out tonight!” 

But to me, "twas the voices of Shep- 
herds in prayer 

With heads bowed in the Heavenly 
Ligh 

“The flute!” they said, “Now a flute’s 
playing ... 

“What reverence, what joy, all in one!” 

Yet to me, twas the low voice of 
Mary we heard 

Softly singing to her New-born Son. 
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There has always been a sympathetic 
relation between food and music. Dr. 
Podolsky says: “When there is music 
to be heard, there is an outpouring of 
gastric juice.” Curiously enough the 
stomach acts in rhythm much in the 
same way as music, The nerves con- 
trolling the stomach are very sensitive 
to musical stimuli. Digestion is in- 
fluenced by two factors: glands and 
nerves. Music acts upon both, serving 
as a strong emotional catharsis or as 





a mild stimulant or sedative. For dining, 
an emotional upheaval is entirely out 
of order—we need soothing music with 
our meals! 


Five important facts. Authorities 
agree that music acts in the following 
ways to increase efficiency in move- 
ments requiring expenditures of 
nervous and muscular energy: (1) Mus- 
cular contraction is greatly increased 
by a sound made simultaneously with 
the movement. (2) The strength of 
muscular contraction while at work or 
exercise increases with the intensity 
of the sound, (3) The strength in- 
creases with the pitch. (4) The point 
of fatigue is deferred. (5) The steadi- 
ness of contraction varies. 


It is also concluded that music de- 
creases physical tension and restores 
normal bodily rhythms, Frequently it 
removes mental blocks and inhibitions. 
It assists in curing awkward physical 
movements and stuttering. 


Music relieves physical and mental 
pain, Dr. Elmer S. Best of Minneapolis 
has devised a dental chair which plays 
music as an anesthetic while operations 
are being performed. No sound is 
audible to the ears, but when the head 
touches two plates in the head rest, the 
sound is transmitted through the mas- 
toid bone and the pain occasioned by 
the dental operation is considerably 
diminished. Dr. A. F, Erdmann of the 
Brooklyn Eye and Ear Hospital has 
quieted cases being operated upon un- 
der a local anesthetic by having pa- 
tients wear ear phones and listen to 
music during the operation. Dr. William 
Malisoff, physiological chemist conduct- 
ing researches on the chemistry of dis- 
ease, found that musical sounds break 
up or dissolve lumps of cholesterol, 
the material found in gall stones which 
are, as everyone knows, often the cause 
of great pain ! 


Music has been used in the operating 
room with the following results: (1) 
It assists in directing the attention of 
the patient from the operation; (2) it 
covers up the sound of the operating 
instruments; (3) it relieves tension; 
(4) it brings about a more rhythmical 
and controlled action on part of the 
operator and assistants; and (5) it re- 
lieves the drudgery and monotony ¢f 
cleaning up after the operation, 


A great influence, Mental and phy- 
sical pain are often closely associated. 
Pain may have either a psychic or a 
physical source. An emotional orgy may 
cause pain to be localized in any 
healthy organ of the body, Dr. J. T, R. 
Davison has contributed a theory con- 
cerning the influence of music on pain: 


Music exercises its influence over the 
human organism in the relief of pain. Pain 
is a special condition of the sensorium felt 
as distress and is due to a special stimula- 
tion, which, traveling from the periphery by 
other routes, reaches the sensorium, and 
there gives rise to a sensation felt as a 
pleasure, In the sensorium, these two sensa- 
tions have to struggle for existence, as they 
cannot exist simultaneously; whichever of 
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LYRIC THEARKRE.... 
Challenge To Southwest Talent 


Down in Texas, a man named Joe Salek is making people aware of a new 
kind of art—the kind which has streamlined old-style musical comedy and 
seems destined to become more popular than opera. 


Never in all his experience, Joe 
Salek told himself that day in Colorado 
Springs, had anything ever happened 
The at Col- 
orado College had been going splendid- 


so ludicrous! rehearsals 
ly, as planned. And coupled with the 
had that underlying 
excitement for both teacher and stud- 


rehearsals been 
ent that goes with performing a crea- 
adventure for the 
form that, until 


fully, can be full of unpredictable situa- 
tions. 


tive first time and 


in a rehearsed faith- 


But now, here was this unexpected 
twist of fate that threatened either to 
ruin the show, scheduled for only three 


days off, or force him and his as- 
sociates in the show to cancel the 
engagement altogether. 


Joe Salek wasn’t made for canceling 
engagements. To those of Colorado 
College who had invited him, together 
with Hanya Holm, the well-known 
dancer, to Colorado Springs to in- 
troduce a new form of play, termed 
“lyric theatre,” Salek was “the new 
drama instructor of Denver University 
who directed activities at the Denver 
Civic Theatre on the side,” and who 
had introduced “lyric theatre” there. 
Perhaps not half a dozen people who 
anticipated the event at Colorado Col- 
lege realized that Salek had the kind 
of professional experience back of him, 
and a burning zeal for the theater in- 
side him which had tempered his think- 
ing into sterner stuff than giving in— 
even to what seemed at the moment a 
near catastrophe. 


Yet this time, there was a tempta- 
tion to give in to fate. Because of an- 
other’s blunder, the performance could 
not possibly be turned out now into a 
thing of perfection! 


That was the principal reason be- 
hind lyric theatre, Salek sternly re- 
minded himself: an integration of ideas 
conceived by the mind of the composer, 
the choreographer and the playwright 
who had worked in pinpoint unison so 
that the play might be performed with 
flawless and fluid smoothness and with 
an imperceptible amount of conscious 
effort. 


In other words, if the dance told the 
story more smoothly and without break, 
the plot was carried forward in the 
dance, But if a song or if dialogue 
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By Valerie Lawrence 


were more adept and appropriate for 
the purpose, the plot was carried for- 
ward accordingly, It was this kind of 
technique, Salek had that 
had drawn millions of people to such 
shows as “Red Shoes” and “South Pa- 
cific’—both examples of lyric theatre 
at its best. 

And because he believed the lyric 
theatre form had more _ possibilities 
than any other as the future form of 
entertainment, he had become more 


observed, 


than an oral champion in its behalf. 
His previous training in music, danc- 





Joe Salek 
shown against background of his stage 
directions for “Ring Around the Moon.” 
This will be San Antonio’s first lyric 
theatre play, and given at San Pedro 
Playhouse within the next few months. 


ing and drama at the University of 
Chicago, and in the Carolina Play- 
makers at the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, where he re- 
ceived a Master’s Degree in drama, 
gave him the impetus and confidence 
needed to experiment with the lyric 
theatre form when he became an in- 
structor later on. These plays were so 
successful that Dr. Campton Bell, head 
of the University of Denver’s drama 
department, invited Salek to open a 
class in lyric theatre production at the 
University. 


But on the occasion leading up to 
the proposed engagement in Colorado 
Springs, Salek knew it would be a 
critical audience that would come to 


observe an experiment, as well as to 
be entertained. Also, time for prepar- 
ing the script and for rehearsing had 
been at a minimum, so that he and his 
collaborators had kept the play, adapt- 
Milhaud’s “Creation of the 
World” as brief and as uncomplicated 
as possible, with only a small cast that 
included Hanya Holm, Martha Wilcox, 
dance director of the University of 
Denver, three University students, and 
himself. The cast had rehearsed to 
recorded music pending the arrival of 
the orchestral arrangement which had 
been ordered out of New York; and 
when the music arrived, they were 
to rehearse with the orchestra at Col- 
orado College. 


ed from 


But the catastrophe—the whole, 
ludicrous upshot of it was, when they 
began their first rehearsal that day, 
they discovered that the music which 
had just arrived was not an orchestra- 
tion! In error, instead they had been 
sent an arrangement for two pianos! 


In recalling the incident Salek, who 
is a very young forty, unmarried, and 
whose alert sunbrowned face can run 
the course of all human emotions in a 
matter of seconds, will say with a 
twinkle: 


“Just to think of it now can put ice 
in my stomach!” 


There was no time to put in another 
order for the orchestration, 


“We just had to change things 
around,” Salek recalls with a smile and 
a shrug, “so that the whole idea would 
fit in with the piano music, or visa 
versa.” 


What he means is, it literally took 
an upheaval in creative thinking to 
shake down appropriate ideas fast 
enough and smooth them out so that 
the play—which told the story of two 
sets of Adams and Eves in a bucolic 
background mingled with props that 
would have been a delight to science 
fiction and which depicted the Garden 
of Eden’s serpent as a gossipy neigh- 
bor who set the two couples battling 
with one another—was as successful as 
Salek, or anyone could have wished. 
Performers on the stage and the ac- 
companying pianists turned out a show 
as smooth as velvet. When an episode 
in the play called for a crash of cym- 
bols and rolling drums, the drama pre- 
ceding it was underplayed to just the 
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right degree, making the fortissimo 
passage of both pianos like thunder 
when it broke. 

What pleased Salek most was that 
musicians, dramatists, students, teach- 
ers and others went away from the 
performance afterward with the feel- 
ing that their mission—to see what 
another school could turn out in the 
way of new art—was sufficiently ac- 
complished. 

That was back in 1945. It was not 
until four years later, in 1949, that 
Salek could be persuaded to leave 
Denver and become full time director 
of the Little Theatre group in San 
Antonio, Texas. Then this spring, at 
the urgent request of a local civic club, 
Joe Salek addressed members of the 
group on the wonders of lyric theatre, 
and among other things told them what 
he believed should and could be ac- 
complished in the Southwest region in 
this medium of entertainment within 
the next few years. 

He pointed out that it has long been 
recognized that opera has not been 
accepted in America wholeheartedly 
as a favorite form of entertainment as 
in other countries. Recent efforts to 
cram opera down the throats of the 
masses by switching German, Italian 
or other so-written lyrics of the orig- 
inal opera into English have been met 
with even less enthusiasm. One reason 
for this, he explained, is that while the 
music of most of the established operas 
is certainly up to standard, the story 
accompanying the opera is _ usually 
cumbersome, outmoded, and in many 
instances uninspired. 

“The American’s way of life,” Joe 
Salek will tell you, “is not operatic 
... We move at a faster pace. We want 
movement, lots of it. As a rule, we like 
sentiment, not sentimentality. We pre- 
fer plots less obvious than those in 
opera and we want them mixed with 
sparkling dialogue and smart lyrics.” 

Sigmund Romberg and Rudolph 
Friml, he says, foresaw this before 
anyone had actually become conscious 
of the possibilities of the lyric theatre 
form. They had European tradition in 
their music, but they had the wisdom 


to invite American authors, masters in 
verse and prose—such as Otto Har- 
bach, Rita Johnson Young and Oscar 
Hammerstein—to furnish original 
books and lyrics for their shows, Out 
of this was born such shows as “The 
New Moon,” “Student Prince,” and 
“The Vagabond King.” 

The musical comedy and sentimental 
operetta, described by Salek as “true 
forerunners of lyric theatre,” took a 
tremendous hold on the average Amer- 
ican after the first World War. The 
hunger cycle for sentiment repeated 
itself during and after World War II, 
except that audiences were more part- 
icular about the kind of sentiment .. . 
Now, they felt, “life was real, life was 
earnest.” They were tired of the patter 
of meaningless dialogue routine rough- 
ly welded on to whatever song hap- 
pened to be running through a com- 
poser’s mind at the moment, inter- 
spersed with a routine dance that had 
nothing to do with either song or 
dialogue, 





Lyric Theatre In Demand 


When Rodgers and Hammerstein in- 
troduced “Oklahoma,” which is about 
as close to lyric theatre, Salek says, 
as anyone can hope to get to date, 
Broadway was in the kind of receptive 
mood to make it a smashing success. 
Producers became more aware of what 
was happening in the theater, and the 
“new” form was repeated in other 
plays which enjoyed a more-than-aver- 
age success, 


Actually, Salek explains, the lyric 
theater form is not new. It was grad- 
ually introduced through such mem- 
orable musicals inspired by George M. 
Cohen, Oscar Hammerstein and Jerome 
Kern, Paul Green’s symphonic drama, 
“The Lost Colony,” a _ historie and 
panoramic version of lyric theatre, 
has been given each summer for thir- 
teen years at Roanoke Island, North 
Carolina, A similar play by Green, en- 
titled “The Common Glory,” opened 
with much success a few seasons ago 
at Williamsburg, Virginia. 

The lyric theatre form will be de- 
manded more and more, Salek believes, 








Climax of the first act of Federico Garcia Lorca’s “The Shoemaker’s Pro- 
digious Wife,” lyric theatre play directed by Joe Salek at the University of Den- 
ver. At center is Bodil Chenoweth, the Wife. The Mayor in doorway at right is 
Don Mathiesen, a former student of Salek’s. 
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by Americans in the future, Holly- 
wood has already learned this, tg, the 
tune of millions of dollars spent on 
inferior pictures that have failed to 
produce the drawing power of their 
forerunners, Already major companies 
have announced that henceforth no 
major picture will be forthcoming 
which does not entail some great 
dramatic episode, preferably sprinkled 
generously with singing and dancing, 
that will justify the making of the 
picture, Salek has observed also that 
TV producers, obviously sensing warn- 
ing signals in the wind, are working 
night and day to perfect new tech- 
niques that will (they hope) result 
in something as overwhelming as 
Hollywood has ever been able to pro- 
duce. 


Teachers Responsible 
For Future “Greats” 

But in all of Salek’s crusading for 
the lyric theatre form, the most signi- 
ficant thing he. has yet pointed out, 
so far as the teacher is concerned, is 
the fact that some of the best creative 
thinking contributed to successful 
lyric drama did not originate on Broad- 
way but in the minds of gifted stu- 
dents in various universities through- 
out the land fortunate enough to be 
under the supervision of teachers who 
had the insight to recognize talent. 


He names such dramatists as Paul 
Green, whose third historical sym- 
phonic drama, “Faith of Our Fathers,” 
opened two summers ago in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Lynn Riggs, whose 
play, “Green Grow the Lilacs” was 
adapted for the Broadway play, “Okla- 
homa.” Also, Howard Richardson—in- 
cidentally a classmate of Salek’s—who 
with W. Berney wrote the lyric the- 
atre play, “Dark of the Moon.” These 
men have reputedly attributed much 
of their success to their schooling at 
the University of North Carolina. 


Salek himself, on attending that 
school one summer, was so captivated 
by the prevailing spirit of inspiration 
and workshop activity that he decided 
to devote his future entirely to the 
theater or to teaching others for the 
preparation of such a career, He ad- 
mits that this must have come as some- 
what of a shock to his ambitious and 


eager grandmother who had, in the 
days of his youth, prodded him into 
studying piano for eight years, with 


the hope he would ultimately end up 
with a concert career to his credit. 
His grandmother had been pleased 
when at the University of Chicago 
young Joe had studied with Erika 
Thimey, protege of Mary Wigman, 
famous contemporary German dancer. 
Joe seemed all set for a career when, 
as a member of the Chicago Civic 
Opera company he was given a role 
as one of the Polovetzian warriors in 
“Prince Igor.” 


Then it struck Joe that the ministry 
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— Pan Plays This Pipes 


| “Pan went wandering by a brook. 
| From its banks a reed he took; 

‘I will make a Fipe,’ said -he, 

| And then I’ll play most merrily.” 


—Estelle F. Smith 


| _ FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
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CHRISTMAS CELEBRATED 
IN MANY WAYS 


(Pan is grateful to Mrs. Alice Smith, 
head of the Piano Department in San 
Marcos Academy, San Marcos, Texas, 
for material used in this article.) 


America’s Christmas customs and 
Christmas music have seeped into the 
Yuletide tradition in lands around the 
world! This is strongly indicated by 
students from around the world who at- 
tend San Marcos Academy in San Mar- 
cos, Texas. 


These foreign students have seen 
spruce trees that were grown in Can- 
ada and the United States, set in place 
and decorated in their living rooms 
in countries far away. ... And these 
same young people now attending the 
Academy have heard the familiar 
American Christmas music, such as 
“Silent Night,” translated into foreign 
languages. 


_ Many of the foreign students, like 
Nan Cooper of Dharan, Saudi Arabia, 
have heard Christmas music in the 
American colonies of their respective 
native countries, In Nan’s country, the 
Moslem religion predominates. 


These 103 students at the Academy, 
who have traveled thousands of miles 
to attend classes in Texas, say that 
everywhere the Americans have settled 
in other countries, the Christmas cele- 
bration has changed—that is, if there 
were a celebration in that particular 
country to begin with. 


Before the Americans began migrat- 
ing to Venezuela in search of oil, for 
example, the natives exchanged gifts 
on January 6, That is the 12th day of 
Christmas when the Magi, the three 
Wise Men, set gifts before the infant, 
Jesus. In Latin American countries, 
that day is called “Los Reyes Magos.” 
On Christmas Eve, the natives of Ve- 
nezuela attend a midnight mass and 
afterwards celebrate the “cena” with a 
feast and dancing. For the Christmas 
season, Venezuelans lay out the “Naci- 
miento,” which is a nativity scene. The 
Venezuelan Christmas comes in the 


middle of summer and is celebrated as - 


gaily as the 4th of July in the United 
States! 


Mary Jane Pettit of Anaco, Vene- 
zuela, says: “Today many Venezuelans 
exchange gifts at Christmas and sing 
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“HARK! THE HERALD ANGELS SING. . 





Michael and Carl Darnell, who have 
just returned from Stuttgart, Germany 
where their father, M/Sgt. J. F. Dar- 
nell was stationed for three years with 
the Army, will sing favorite Christmas 
carols this year at home in Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma. 


translated Christmas carols which are 
widely known in the States. Anaco 
natives put balloons and other gay 
trimmings up for the festive Christmas 
season.” 

Ray Dante of Havana, Cuba, points 
out that many of the Christmas cus- 
toms have been incorporated into the 
Yuletide tradition of his native land. 

“Carols are sung in Cuban churches 
—just as in the United States,” Ray 
explains. These are the same carols 
familiar to all of us, but are translated 
into Spanish. The wandering groups 
of carol singers, Ray says, “so much a 
part of the Christmas observance here, 
are not found in Cuba.” 

Cubans celebrate the night of “Cena” 
much in the same fashion as the Vene- 
zuelans. However, gaily trimmed im- 
ported spruce trees have a place in 
most Cuban homes. On Christmas Eve, 
presents are placed under the Christ- 
mas trees and later are opened. “This 
night of the cena,” Ray says, “is cele- 
brated in the spirit of a festival. It is 
the occasion for Cubans to hold their 
native dances—the Conga, Mambo, and 
Guaracha, Also the Cubans celebrate 
‘Los Reyes Magos’.” 

Juan Payan of Monterrey, Mexico, 
reveals that in his native country the 
Christmas season is ushered in by “po- 
sados,” which contain much formalized 
ceremony and spesial music. Posados 
are held in every Mexican village. The 
ceremony is one to commemorate the 


. GLORY TO THE NEWBORN KING!’ ” 


journey of Mary and Joseph to Beth- 
lehem, The word “Posada” means pil- 
grimage. Beginning with December 16, 
the Mexicans each night act out the 
search for lodging by Mary and Joseph 
in Bethlehem. 

In each community, nine families are 
chosen, one of which makes a Posada 
each night. During the Posada, images 
of Mary and Joseph are carried. The 
chosen family goes from house to 
house, they knock at each door and 
request an entrance by singing. A fes- 
tival is held at each dwelling. But the 
pilgrims are refused entrance until they 
reach the house in which a special altar 
has been placed, The pilgrims enter 
here, and special mass is said. 

“On Christmas Eve, on the last 
night of the Posados,” Juan reveals, 
“The mother of the family makes the 
Posada. She becomes the godmother 
of the ceremony and places the image 
of Christ on the altar between Mary 
and Joseph. Later, everyone attends 
midnight mass. A dance and feast are 
held afterwards at the godmother’s 
home.” 

In Mexico, gifts are traditionally 
given on January 6, An earthen jar, 
called “Pinata,” is filled with gifts, 
sweets and nuts. It is hung from the 
ceiling or from a tree in the patio. 
The children are then blindfolded and 
given a long stick. The youngsters 
swing blindly for the jar until it is 
broken. Then the children take off their 
masks and share in the Christmas 
gifts. 

And so we find that Christmas in 
any country would be a dull affair 
without the spirit of music of the 
Christmas carol! No nationality is de- 
nied some participation in this sacred 
and blessed event, because Christ loved 
all children and He was the Supreme 
Christmas Gift to every child, regard- 
less of race or color or country, If we 
partake of His spirit, we will share our 
joys and our possessions—not the least 
of which is Music. 





The following concludes Song Books 
for Pre-School and Kindergarten listed 
by Charlotte DuBois in last month’s 
Pan: 

32. “Twice 55 Red Book.” C. C. Birchard. 

33. Wadley and Allison, “Discovering Music,” 
Willis Music Co., 1945. 

34. Wheeler, Opal, “Sing for America,” 1946; 
“Sing for Christmas,” 1944; and “Sing 
Mother Goose,” 1945, E. P. Dutton. 

35. Wyckoff, Marjorie, “A Child’s Book of 


Hymns,” Random House, 1945. 
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BEETHOVEN’S BIRTHPLACE 


The 
birthplace in Bonn, Germany, was sent 
to PAN by Mrs. Katherine Rush, who 
wrote: 


above picture of Beethoven’s 


“Except at communion services, l 
have never experienced so deep a surge 
of reverence as I felt standing before 
the open door of the tiny attic room 
where the genius of Beethoven came 
to earth as his mother’s baby son, She 
must have wondered, as all proud 
young mothers do, what his gift to 
the world would be. Little did she 
dream the far-reaching innovations he 
could contribute to the evolution of 
music!” 


CHRISTMAS RECORD 
GIFT SUGGESTION 
By Charlotte DuBois 
Associate Professor of Music Education 
University of Texas, Austin 
Ludwig van Beethoven, His Story 
and His Music 
Vox Records has produced a series 
of albums containing the lives and 
music of great composers, Floyd Mack 
is the Story Teller and Max Gober- 
man conducts Vox Symphony Orchestra. 
The 6 bands contain 30 excerpts from 
Beethoven’s most popular works. 
Among these are Fur Elise, the Turk- 
ish March, “Moonlight” Sonata, “Er- 


ica” Symphony, and the “Ode to Joy” 
from the Ninth Symphony and the 


Corionalus Overture, The record might 
best be used as an introduction to 
Beethoven, the brief excerpts serving 
as a stepping-stone to hearing the work 
in its entirety. Vox Records, VL 2600, 
Price $4.00. 

° 


For Your Christmas 
“Clip and Paste” Book 

“Beethoven raises Bonn, as_ the 
birthplace of one... to a distinction 
second only to the distinction of Beth- 
lehem.” — Katherine Schwimmer in 
“Great Musicians as Children.” 

Edna St. Vincent Millay in a poem, 
“On Hearing a Symphony of Beetho- 
ven” wrote: “This moment is the best 
the world can give.” 

Beethoven had an.unhappy child- 
hood. His father was cruel; his mother 
was ill. Christmas brought him little 
cheer. Yet he did not grow bitter, even 





“Let’s make believe I’m Beethoven 


” 


Mrs. Mary Naylor, a teacher and 
concert artist of Scarsdale, New York, 
dresses up as the composer, complete 
with props, and even portrays the mas- 
ter’s stance and reflective expression. 
Small wonder why her students take 
zn extraordinary interest in their 
music! 


when he became deaf. He loved people. 
He created music to bring joy to 
others. His unbounded love for human- 
ity such as was taught by Christ shines 
forth in the Finale of the “Ninth Sym- 
phony” when the choir sings to the 
words of Schiller’s “Ode to Joy:” 

“All mankind are brothers plighted,” 
which means that the -Golden Rule is 
the best yardstick for gracious living. 





THE TUBA 
By E. Clyde Whitlock 

We come now to the biggest of the 
brass family, the ponderous tuba. The 
name did not always indicate a big in- 
strument. Those of you who have stu- 
died Latin remember, along with Gaul 
divided into three parts, that “tuba” 
meant a trumpet. It probably started 
out as an ox-horn or an elephant’s 
tusk before it came to the Roman GI 
as a straight horn about four feet long. 

Nowadays the tuba has two very 
different forms. The older is the up- 
right form, which the player hugs 
tight to his body. It is quite a load 
to carry, and has an enormous area to 
polish. 

The other type is the round form 
best known to us as the Sousaphone, 
named in honor of that great American 
bandmaster, (What was his full name 
—and what most famous and most 
loved of all band marches did he 
write ? ) 

The instrument’s circle is so large 
that the player puts himself inside it, 
and lets it rest on his shoulder. It is 
an impressive instrument in marching, 
and a battery of several of them, with 
their cavernous bells emitting ‘“‘ooms!” 
and “pahs!” provides a stirring rhyth- 
mic pulse. 
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We must add a little technical in- 
formation, The tuba with three 
valves has the resource, of all the valve 
brass instruments, of being able to 
play down by half-steps to a dimin- 
ished fifth below its lowest open tone. 
But there is an interesting difference: 


George Blandon 


Tuba player with San Antonio Sym- 
phony Orchestra, San Antonio, Texas. 





While the trumpet and horn cannot 
produce normally their true funda- 
mental, the tuba, with its big tube, 


can do so. 

But there still was a gap of half an 
octave between the lowest tone of the 
diminished fifth and the deep funda- 
mental. So the makers did a smart 
thing, They put a fourth valve on the 
tuba, opening up a new length of tub- 
ing which lowered the pitch two whole- 
steps, amd the gap was filled in. 

Just to look at one of these brass 
giants you would think that the tone 
would be loud and harsh. But really it 
is mellow and plushy, with beautiful 
quality! 


We might think that the big 
of the brass family would play 
so low 


bass 
notes 
that they would be written an 
octave higher than they sound, like the 
double bass in the strings, but 
are not. 


they 


There are two most used tunings for 
the tuba: instruments in B-flat and F. 
3ut, like the trombone, the tuba is not 
a transposing instrument, The note it 
reads is the note it sounds, The printed 
part does not say which instrument is 
to be used. It depends upon which in- 
strument the player owns, and it is up 
to him to find the 
ticular horn! 


notes on his par- 





Oklahoma Musie 


Mrs. Hazel D. Monfort, Alva 
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Julia B. Hunt, Kaw City 
Carlos Moseley, Norman 


Clair R. McGavern, 407 West Midland Ave., Shawnee, Okla. 


EDUCATORS HONORED 
IN ALVA 


The Alva branch of OMTA ushered 
in the first meeting of the new season 
with a coffee and social, to meet the 
new music educators of the area. The 
meeting was held in the home of Mrs. 
Hazel D. Monfort, OMTA state presi- 
dent, on September 21. 


Honored guests were: Miss Barbara 
Hankey, Burlington; Joe Thurlow, Che- 
rokee; Kenneth A, Lite, Northwestern 
State College; Harold Mason, Selman; 
C, G. Whitaker, Buffalo; H. D. Ed- 


nonds, Alva. 


Other guests included Nile Joachim, 
president of the Alva Symphony Board; 
Lee Woodward, vice-president; Mrs. 
John Doolin, Sr., treasurer; Miss Ruth 
Genuit, secretary; Mrs. Charles Al- 
bright; Mrs. Leonard Schaefer; Mr. and 
Mrs. Ear] Geis. 

A delightful music program was 
given by OMTA members James Break- 
bill, violinist, Mary Groh, vocalist, and 





Jerome Mackey 
This 22-year-old pianist, pupil of 
Jewel Major Roche of Oklahoma City, 
began his fourth year this fall on schol- 
arship with Sascha Gorodnitzki at Jul- 
liard. He has given numerous concerts 
over Oklahoma and other states. 


Elaine Freyer, pianist. Miss Wilda 
Albright, presiding branch president, 
was happy to have present two North- 
west District officers, Earl Cox, presi- 
dent, and Opal Carl, secretary. 





Stefan Bardas 


Professor of Piano and “Artist in Resi- 
dence” at the University of Tulsa Col- 
lege of Fine Arts, Bardas has given 
concerts in Tulsa and at Regional Con- 
ventions of OMTA. 


CONVENTION AT MIAMI 

Mrs. Ray T. Shoe of Muskogee, presi- 
dent of the Northeastern District of 
OMTA, announces the following full- 
day Convention program held at Mia- 
mi, Oklahoma on November 5 at the 
A. and M. College: 

Business reports from presidents of 
local groups in the district; theory 
panel conducted by Frank Hughes and 
Mis, Celia Mae Bryant of Oklahoma 
University; program of original com- 
positions by Glad Robinson Youse as 
performed by Mrs. Lavon Holden and 
Mrs. Martha Pate; a convention lunch- 
eon at Miami Hotel; concert by Stefan 
Bards, pianist from University of Tulsa. 

Also, address by Mrs. Haze] D. Mon- 
fort, president of OMTA; student re- 
cital by audition winners; and a Piano 
Clinic by Stefan Bardas. 

New officers for the district are: 
Weldon Marshall, president; Mrs. John 
Meldrum, vice-president; Mrs. Paul J. 
Kirk, secretary-treasurer, and Kath- 
erine Dietz, historian, 

ee. 2 

The University of Oklahoma Trio of 
Norman, composed of Robert Gerle, 
violinist, Gabriel Magyar, ’cellist, and 
Keith Wallingford, pianist—all teach- 
ers at the University—were invited to 
play a special concert at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois at Urbana in October. 


2nd Vice-President 
............. Secretary 

.......---.. Treasurer 
Parliamentarian 


Editor and 3rd Vice-President 


SOUTHEASTERN MEETS 
AT ADA 

The Southeastern District of OMTA 
held its fall Convention on the campus 
of East Central State College in Ada 
during November. Registration which 
began early Sunday morning was fol- 
lowed by student auditions. During the 
auditions, forums on music theory, and 
piano teaching were conducted for vis- 
iting teachers, Frank Hughes of Okla- 
homa University was in charge of the 
theory forum. 

A luncheon meeting was followed by 
the student recital, and later, by recital 
given by Clair R. McGavern, head of 
the piano department at Oklahoma 
Baptist University. 

John Clifton, president of the South- 
eastern District, was in charge of the 
day’s activities. 


Bucher Is President 
In Bartlesville 
The Bartlesville Accredited Music 
Teachers Association has resumed 
meetings for the new season with Mar- 
jorie Bucher as president, The theme 





Jewel Major Roche 


Four piano pupils of Mrs. Roche, in- 
cluding Jerome Mackey (shown on this 
page) have been chosen in the past to 
play a concerto with the Oklahoma City 
Symphony Orchestra. Three of these 
have won scholarships. Mrs. Roche is 
a past president of OMTA. 


of the September meeting was “High- 
lights of the Summer Vacation,” with 
emphasis on the musical aspect. 

The October program was a round 


(Please turn to page 23) 


‘‘IT CAME UPON A MIDNIGHT CLEAR... 
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NEW MEXICO MUSIC TEACHERS 


Robert Page, Portales 
Mrs. Fred Daniels___. 


Mrs. George M. Case, Clovis. 
Charlemaud Curtis, 5703 Princess Jeanne, Albuquerque 
Mrs. A. W. Jarrett, 2734 Meadowview Road, Albuquerque 


SYMPHONY OPENS 
2ilst SEASON 


The Civic Symphony Orchestra open- 
ed its twenty-first season of symphonic 
activities in Albuquerque in October, 
with a full orchestral body of 80 mem- 
bers under the baton of Dr. Hans 
Lange. 

The orchestra is further enriched 
this year by the addition of several out- 
standing new members, one of whom 
was featured as soloist on the opening 
program: Marion Phillippus, clarinetist. 
Mr. Phillippus comes from the Denver 
Symphony and was also clarinetist for 
the Central City Opera Orchestra, In 
addition to his orchestral work Mr. 
Phillippus arranges concert series fo 
small towns in New Mexico and a few 
in Texas, 


Another new member is Mrs. Ed- 


Mrs. George M. Case 
Secretary 


ward Conrad, violinist, who has been 
a member of the Denver and Baltimore 
symphonies and for two seasons toured 
New England with the Lanier String 
Quartet. She has been soloist with the 
symphony orchestras in St. Louis, 
Schenectady, N. Y. and Denver and 
was chosen for solo parts by Kous- 
sevitsky and Carvallo at Tanglewood. 
This past summer she played with the 
Central City Opera. 


Mrs, Stanley Galloway, cellist, has 
returned to Albuquerque from Denver 
where she played with the Denver 
Businessmen’s Symphonic Orchestra 
and Central City Opera. She was for- 
merly a member of the all-woman or- 
chestra conducted by Dr. Antonia Brico. 





Robert Page 
President of NMMTA 


Mrs. A. W. Jarrett 
Publicity 


Children’s Concerts Included 


K. L. Higgins, president of the Civic 
Symphony Orchestra, has announced 
that four programs included in the or- 
chestral concert series would be devoted 
to children’s concerts, which created 
such interest last year. It is the hope 
of Dr. Lange that the concerts will 
“establish a deep love and understand- 


ing of good music that will stand by 
the child throughout his adult life.” 


The Christmas concert will be a joint 
presentation of the Civic Symphony 
Orchestra and the Albuquerque Choral 
Association, conducted by Joseph W. 
Grant, and will be heard on Dec. 14. 


ASSOCIATION 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
Publicity 
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Mrs. Fred Daniels 
Vice-President of NMMTA 





Charlemaud Curtis 
Treasurer 


Organ Recitals Given 


The monthly series of organ recitals 
is being given again this year at the 
Danfelser School of Music in Albu- 
querque. The October program was 
presented by Wesley Selby and the 
November recital by Joseph W. Grant. 


About Our 
New President 


Robert E. Page is serving his second 
year as assistant professor in music 
and director of choirs at Eastern New 
Mexico University in Portales. His 
vocal groups are gaining a fine reputa- 
tion as performers. 


... THAT GLORIOUS SONG OF OLD’’ 
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Texas Musie Teachers Association 


SYMPOSIUM ANNOUNCED 


The University of Texas College of 
Fine Arts announces its second annual 
Southwestern Symposium of Contem- 
porary American Music, sponsored by 
the music department, to be held March 
23-25, 1953. 

Committee chairman of the sym- 
posium, Clifton Williams, states that 
January 15 is the deadline for com- 
posers of the younger professional 
group (ages 25-40) to submit manu- 
scripts, 

An enlarged scope is defined for this 
year’s symposium because of the strik- 
ing success of the first symposium last 
spring. Announcements are being dis- 
tributed in English and Spanish 
throughout the United States, and in 
Mexico, Central America and the Car- 
ribbean area, 

Compositions for orchestra, sym- 
phonic band, chorus, chamber ensembles 
and organ may be submitted. In refer- 
ring to the symposium given last year, 
Herbert Elwell, well-known Cleveland 
critic-composer stated: “The Univer- 
sity of Texas has established a focal 
point for creative music in the South- 
west region.” 


SMU Recital 
Features Vellucci 


For the first faculty recital of the 
fall at Southern Methodist University 
ut Dallas, Paul Vellucci presented *a 
group of pieces during October written 
for the harpsichord by outstanding 
composers of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, also a Brahms sonata and a 
group of unusual modern pieces, 


Vellucci, instructor in piano in the 
School of Music, is director of the Uni- 
versity Symphony Orchestra and the 
Opera Workshop. He has concertized 
and conducted extensively in the U, S. 
and in Europe. 


Festival At T.C.U. 

The 12th annual Fine Arts Festival 
at Texas Christian University in Fort 
Worth will be held December 7-14, Dr. 
Michael Winesanker, director of the 
festival, has announced. 

Featuring exclusively the works of 
20th Century artists, the week’s ac- 
tivities will include a concert by the 
University Symphony Orchestra, a pro- 
gram of chamber music, the faculty art 
exhibition, an evening of ballet, a con- 
cert for chorus and orchestra, an or- 
gan recital and a play. 


‘oO 
‘ 


Dr. T. Smith McCorkle, President 
Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 


IMPORTANT ! 


To All Local Presidents: 

This concerns a matter that needs immedi- 
ate attention. In case it reaches you too 
late for a regular meeting, will you please 
appoint a committee and handle it by tele- 
phone. 


We have been invited to send a student 
representative from TMTA to perform on the 
program of the new Southwestern Division 
of MTNA at the Convention in Oklahoma 
City next March. 


At the Board meeting the other day, the 
following was adopted: 


(1) Only student affiliates of TMTA will 
be eligible to enter the contest. (Any stu- 
dent may immediately become an affiliate 
member for purposes of the contest.) 


(2) The upper age limit will be 18 for in- 
strumentalists and 21 for vocalists. 


(3) Each local association is asked to con- 
duct a contest to determine a nominee from 
your group. 


(4) The winner of this local contest will 
record his or her number and send this re- 
cording to Dean T. Smith McCorkle, Presi- 
dent, TMTA, School of Fine Arts, Texas 
Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas, be- 
fore December 15. 


(5) A committee of judges to be appointed 
by the President from college and university 
faculties will hear the recordings and select 
a winner and an alternate. 


(6) TMTA will pay $50 toward the win- 
ner’s expenses to the Convention. 


(7) Each recording submitted will carry 
the name and address of the student and 
the name and address of the teacher. How- 
ever, the judges will hear the recordings by 
number only. The President of TMTA will! 
preside at the auditions. 


(8) MOST IMPORTANT: In an effort to 
make this available to all members of TMTA 
your are earnestly requested to contact any 
individual members whom you know in your 
section of the state and to invite them to 
have a student participate in your local con- 
tests. 


It is obvious that this needs immediate 
action and we will sincerely appreciate your 
cooperation. 


Most cordially yours, 
T. Smith McCorkle. President, TMTA 


TMTA President 
Speaks in Waco 


Dr. T. Smith McCorkle, president of 
the Texas Music Teachers Association 
and dean of the school of fine arts, 
Texas Christian University, addressed 
members of the Waco Music Teachers 
Association recently at their opening 
meeting held at the Morris residence. 
The Waco group reportedly was the 
first to hear the address of the state 
president which was prepared to be 
delivered to organizations throughout 
the state. The speaker was introduced 
by Dean Daniel Sternberg of Baylor 
University. 


Out-of-town guests who attended the 
meeting were Dr. and Mrs. McCorkle; 
Mrs. Lois Oliver, president of the Aus- 
tin Music Teachers Association; Mrs. 
F. G. Dillard, president of the Temple 
Association; Mrs. C. L. Darr of Tem- 
ple; and Fred Muller, educational direc- 
tor for a music firm in Cleveland, Ohio. 


MUSIC COMPANY 
HOST TO SAMTA 


Ray Erlandson, president of the San 
Antonio Music Company, and his many 
department heads of that firm were 
hosts to the San Antonio Music Teach- 
ers Association at a_ beautifully-ap- 
pointed dinner at the Menger hotel 
during November. About one-hundred 
people attended. Guest artists of the 
evening were Charles Hunnicut, organ- 
ist, who performed on the Hammond 
Organ, and Mrs, John Harms, soprano, 
who was accompanied by Mrs. Rucker, 
official accompanist of San Antonio’s 
Trinity University. 

A highly successful event of the eve- 
ning was a sing-song, conducted by 
Tommie Godfrey. Principal speaker was 
John Schalleraff of the Hammond 
Factory of Chicago. Dr. Leo Podolsky, 
distinguished teacher-pianist, and for- 
eign editor of Southwestern Musician, 
was honored guest. 


The San Antonio Music Teachers As- 
sociation, on its way to membership of 
two-hundred, took in four new mem- 
bers at the meeting. One of these was 
John E. Carter, minister of music at 
the local First Baptist Church. 


Lewis Doll, supervisor of music in 
the San Antonio City Schools, is suc- 
ceeding in securing new memberships 
of the music teachers in the city 
schools. 


ART, MUSIC, DRAMA 
HIGHLIGHT FESTIVAL 


The eleventh annual Fine Arts Fes- 
tival, a traditional week of art, music, 
and drama was presented by the Uni- 
versity of Texas’ College of Fine Arts 
November 9-16, Nine concerts, two 
operas, a Pulitzer Prize-winning play, 
an art exhibit and radio-TV program 
were crowded into the calendar. A 
meeting of the American Musicological 
Society’s Texas Chapter was also held 
during the Festival. 

The Festival opened with a concert 
by the University Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by Alexander von Kreis- 
ler, with Angel Reyes and Edward 
Fiorelli, violinists, as soloists. Closing 
feature was the Robert Shaw Chorale 
with String Ensemble. 


Concert in Houston 


Six members of the University of 
Houston’s Music Department were 
presented in the second of a series of 
21) 
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Arkansas State Music Teachers Association 


Evelyn Bowden, Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 
Helen Lyon, Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 


Mrs. A. A. Harris, Arkansas A. and M., College Heights, Arkansas 


SEASONAL CONCERTS 
IN FULL SWING 


Featured concerts and recitals given 
at Hendrix College this season to date 
have included an October concert by 
Concert Pianist George Mulacek and a 
November concert by Organist Billy 
Paul Hays. Scheduled for December 8 
is a Christmas Concert by the Hendrix 
Concert Band. On December 17, the 
Hendrix Choristers will be presented 
in a special Christmas recital. 

At Henderson State Teachers Col- 
lege, Organist Robert Ellis was fea- 
tured in music by J. S. Bach, Brahms, 
Schumann and others, Ellis is a new 
member on the teaching staff of the 
College’s Division of Music. He is a 
graduate of the University of Arkansas. 

At the University of Arkansas, the 
Metz String quartet gave two evening 
performances in October, and an after- 
noon concert in November. A_high- 
light in entertainment during Novem- 
ber was the concert presented by the 
University Symphony Orchestra with 
Minas Christian as director. Digby Bell 
was featured piano soloist. Kenneth 
Osborne also presented an afternoon 
organ recital in November, 

Outstanding music event during De- 
cember will be the University’s presen- 
tation of ‘The Messiah,” on December 
14, Preceding this, on December 12, 
the University’s Woodwind Quintet will 
be presented in evening concert. The 
Metz String Quartet will perform in 
evening concert January 14, and Elea- 
nor King and group will stage a Dance 
Concert on the afternoon of January 
18. 


UNIVERSITY HAS 
METZ QUARTET 


The Metz Quartet was formed in 
New York City in 1941 and played con- 
certs throughout the East until 1945 
when the members decided to devote 
their efforts to the entertainment of 
the Armed Forced in Europe and the 
Pacific. The quartet located in Chicago 
in 1950 and toured the Mid-West, En- 
couraged by the warm and genuine 
response of their audiences, they de- 
cided to establish a chamber music 
colony and chose the Ozarks because 
of their inspiring beauty. At present 
they are in residence at the University 
of Arkansas. 

The quartet is named fer Albert F. 
Metz, a patron who has rovided the 
members with a quartet of matched 


instruments, 


Sue Green, the founder of the Metz 
Quartet, is a pupil of Hans Letz and 
Jacques Gordon. She has played in the 
National Symphony of Washington, D. 
C., and the San Antonio and Oklahoma 
State Symphonies, and taught at the 
University of Georgia and privately in 
New York City and in California, 


Beverly Conn, a pupil of Felix 
Galimir, has played over the radio and 
in recitals in New York, and was a 
member of the Youth Quartet. She has 
played in the Oklahoma State and 
Tulsa Starlight Symphonies. 

Sarah Cossum, a pupil of Milton 
Preves and William Primrose, and a 





ETHEL SURE SAYS... 


“Ensemble playing is a form that 
reacts noticeably on musicians, exact- 
ing their best in attainment of unity, 
balance and individual phrasing and 
color. In this year of 1952 we hear 
again 17th Century music—the lion’s 
share of which was composed by Haydn 
for court audiences, which set a style 
that for listening satisfaction and tech- 
nical perfection is hard to match—as 
played by the Metz Quartet-in-resid- 
ence, newly-installed at the University 
of Arkansas. 


“Fidelity to such exactions and per- 
fectionism has influenced the prefer- 
ence of Sue Green (the quartet’s found- 
er and first violinist) for quartet play- 
ing over the orchestral playing she 
has done in the past—at one time 
with the National Symphony of Wash- 
ington, D. C., under Hans Kindler. 


“All instruments used in the Metz 
Quartet are furnished by Albert F. 
Metz (a patron who has provided the 
members with a quartet of matched 
instruments). All the instruments are 
made on his order by master crafts- 
men, usually in Europe. Of matched 
woods from identical sources and con- 
ditioning, such instruments produce 
superior results in tonal quality, bal- 
ance in volume, and other equally dis- 
tinguished qualities that add up to the 
best in ensemble playing. 


“It is anticipated that, besides the 
programs for the campus and general 
public, there will be visits by the Metz 
Quartet to high schools where ensemble 
‘live’ music will be introduced to youth 
accustomed to a fare of band, orches- 
tral or radio music.”—Condensed from 
Arkansas Gazette, Sept. 28, 1952 issue. 





President 
Treasurer 
Editor 


graduate of the Curtis Institute of 
Music, was a member of the Scholar- 
ship Quartet of the University of 
Michigan. She has studied composition 
with Darius Milhaud and chamber 
music with Boris Kroyt, the Budapest 
Quartet, and Oliver Edel, the Roth 
Quartet. 


Priscilla Parson, a pupil of Edmund 
Kurtz and Frank Miller, has played 
in the Pittsburgh, Kansas City and San 
Antonio Symphonies, and taught at 
Knox College and the University of 
Arkansas. 


The quartet is accepting a few en- 
gagements outside the University this 
winter. Their first program of this 
season was very well-received at the 
University of Arkansas, Two members 
of the quartet, Sue Green, violinist and 
Priscilla Parson, cellist, are well known 
to Fayetteville concert-goers, both hav- 
ing appeared frequently on programs 
last year in the concert hall. For the 
other two members, Beverly Conn, vio- 
linist, and Sarah Cossum, violinist, it 
was their initial apppearance in the 
community. 


Let Us, Too 


(From page 2) 


Some of us know that the ears and 
mind profit through experiencing: si- 
lence. Therefore, while we recognize 
and condone Christmas as a time of 
festivity, we also commend it as a 
time for individual inventory when we 
reflect upon the circumstances and 
character of the birth of Him who came 
in the Silence of the night 2,000 years 
ago. 

The nature of Christ’s teaching also 
partook of this same simplicity, He 
had a rejoinder for all circumstances 
with which He was asked to cope be- 
cause He equipped Himself in the time 
apart—in the moment of Silence with 
God when spirit-lifting TRUTHS had 
an opportunity to congeal. 


Surely if Christ found SILENCE 
such a necessity, then, in this day of 
strident and throttling conflicts, our 
students should be provided with the 
technique whereby creative silence, as 
exemplified in the daily pattern, could 
become a permanent possession. 


° 
“Precepts and rules are repulsive 


to a child, but happy illustration wins 
him.”—Tupper. 


.. JOYFUL AND TRIUMPHANT!*’ 
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MICROGROOVE 
MUSIC 


George Anson 
Texas Wesleyan College 
Fort Worth 


BEETHOVEN: Concerto No. 5 in E 
flat major, Opus 73. Vladimir Horo- 
witz, piano, with the RCA Victor Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Fritz 
Reiner. RCA VICTOR LM 1718. 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 9 in 
D minor, Opus 125, Soloists, Chorus, 
and the NBC Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Arturo Toscanini, 
coupled with 

BEETHOVEN: 
© major, Opus 21. 
and conductor. 

Two discs. RCA VICTOR LM 6009. 

BERG: “Lulu.” Complete opera in 
German, Soloists and the Vienna Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Herbert 
Haefner. Three discs. COLUMBIA Set 
SL 121. 


Symphony No, 1 in 
The same orchestra 


By 
HARP MUSIC. Spanish and French 
music of the 16th and 20th centuries. 


Nicanor Zabeleta, harpist. ESOTERIC 
ES 509. 
HAYDN: Symphony in F minor 


(No, 49, “La Passione”) and Symphony 
in D major (No, 73, “La Chasse”). The 
Heydn Orchestra conducted by Harry 
Newstone, HAYDN SOCIETY SL 1052. 

MOZART: Sonata for Piano and 
Violin, No. 37 in G major, K. 379. 
Coupled with Sonata No. 39 in B flat 





major, K. 454, Paul Badura—Skoda, 
piano, and Walter Barylli, violin. 
WESTMINSTER WL 5109. 

OLD NETHERLANDS MASTERS. 


Flor Peeters playing the Organ of the 
Church of Saint Jans, Gouda. RENAIS- 
SANCE X 39. 














JEANNE FOSTER STUDIOS 
Forum Presents Orchestra 


Mrs. Jeanne Paldi Foster, director 
of the Foster Studios in Sandusky, 
Michigan and branch studios in Bad 
Axe, Caro, and Marlette, has had a 
leading role in organizing the Thumb 
Music Forum which recently presented 
the Dow Symphony Orchestra in a 
Sunday afternoon concert in Bad Axe. 
According to Paul Soini, local reviewer 
and columnist, the Forum has grown 
from a small beginning to its present 
size among persons interested in bring- 
ing good music to the Thumb District, 
and is serving an excellent purpose 
well. 

The Dow Orchestra, composed of 65 
men and women employees of the Dow 
Chemical Company of Midland, was 
under direction of Wilford Crawford, 
who added interest to the overture, 
“Academic Festival,” by Brahms, “An- 
dalucia Suite,” by Lecuona, and others 
numbers by giving introductory com- 
ments. 

The concert was one of a series of 
five musical events of the Thumb Music 
Forum for its some 200 members from 
all parts of the Counties of Huron, 
Sanilac and Tuscola. 








PROKOFIEV: Concerto No. 1 in D 
major, Opus 19 coupled with MO- 
ZART: Concerto No. 4 in D major, K. 


218. Joseph Szigeti, violin, with the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra con- 


ducted by Sir Thomas Beecham. CO- 
LUMBIA ML 4533. 

SCHLUSNUS SINGS. Songs by Schu- 
bert and Wolf, Heinrich Schlusnus, ba- 
ritone, DECCA DL 9620. 


A TREASURY OF MADRIGALS. 
The Renaissance Singers conducted by 
Lehman Engel. COLUMBIA ML 4517. 






Bachelor of Arts 





HOWARD PAYNE COLLEGE 


HOWARD PAYNE COLLEGE 


THOMAS H. TAYLOR, President 
BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 


| DIVISION OF FINE ARTS 
| ®@ Music 
| ® Drama 
| 
| 


e@Art 


Majors and Minors in twelve fields leading to the 
degrees of 


| Bachelor of Music Education 
| Master of Arts 


For catalogue and other literature 
write 


| THE REGISTRAR 












Bachelor of Science 


BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 








BOGER PIANO STUDIOS 
Arkansas City and Oxford, Kansas 





Eva Jeanette Boger 
Director 


New Name Given Piano Club 
Members of the Oxford, Kansas stu- 
dio held an evening meeting on Octo- 
ber 18 and chose for the piano club 
the name, “Minor Chord Club.” 
Featured on the evening’s program 
were piano soloists: Carol Ann Pitt- 


man, Marcella Beggs, Rosemary Mini- 
han, Barbara Heitman, and Jonalou 
Heitman. 


Reports on national musical events 
were given by Irene Carter. Refresh- 
ments were served by Bobby Donley, 
Judy Butterworth, Barbara Smith and 
Karen Chamberlain. 


Recital in Arkansas City 

Members of the Arkansas City, 
Kansas class gave an _ outstanding 
recital on October 15. Those who ap 
peared on the program were: 

Fred Neet, Nancy Mitchell, Larra 
Lyn Bradley, John Grhamm, Donald 
Russell, David Lord, Mary Todd, Jack 
Davis, Max Gragert, Jeri Sue McLaugh- 
lin, and Linda Kay Vetter. 

Oxford students who performed were 
Barbara Heitman, Jonalou Heitman and 
Rosemary Minihan, 


Extension Course 

Edward Churnside, representative of 
the Sherwood Music School, has been 
in Arkansas City and Oxford recently, 
enrolling new students in the exten- 
sion course. New enrollments are: 

Jonalou Heitman, Kathy Estus, Fred 
Neet, Nancy Mitchell, Sallie Joe Baker, 
Richard Evans, Judy Butterworth, 
Nancy Haverstadt, Karen Chamberlain, 
Max Gragert, and Marcella Beggs. 
Plans are underway for a Sherwood 
Student Program in mid-winter, 





WOMEN’S GROUPS: Earn $100, 
$250 or $500 Cash, 
plus 24 wood 
card tables 





<n ORL Niuny o 


$’ Guaranteed by © 


Good Heusekeoping 
Neras AdveaTistd wos 


chants who gladly communal. 9 different proven plans to pick 
. Please note: No risk, as to pay, not even freight 

charges. Write for full details 

F. W. MATHERS, DEPT. ‘SM, MT. EPHRAIM, N. J. 
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SOUTHWEST DIVISION MUSIC TEACHERS 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION ANNUAL CONVENTION PROGRAM 


March 13-16, 1953 Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


FRIDAY, \iARCH 13 
Registration from 8:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M.—Lobby, Skirvin Tower 
N.A.T.S. Section—8:45 A.M.—10:15 A.M.—Room D. 
N.A.T.S. Student Auditions—8:45 A.M.—10:45 A.M.—Room C. 
General Session—Southwest Division, NATS, 10:30 A.M.—12:00 
Venitian Room 
Official opening—Greetings, Introductions, Announcements, 
Speaker and Concert 


Hotel Skirvin 


12:15 P.M.— 1: 30 P.M.—OMTA Annual luncheon and business meeting—Crystal Room 
1:30 P.M.— 5:00 P.M.—N.A.T.S., Room D—Student Audition, Room C 

1:45 P.M.— 3:00 P.M.—Theory Section—Crystal Room 

String Section—Venitian Room 

3:15 P.M.— 4:00 P.M.—VISIT EXHIBITS—Continental Room 

4:15 P.M.— 5:45 P.M.—Psychology Session—Venitian Room 

6:00 P.M.— 8:00 P.M.—N.A.T.S. Banquet—Crystal Room 

8:30 P.M.— 9:30 P.M.—Piano Concert—Venitian Room—Herbert Ricker, Oklahoma City 
10:30 P.M.— Lobby Sing 
SATURDAY, MARCH 14 

8:45 A.M.—12:00 Noon N.A.T.S.—Room D. 

8:45 A.M.—10:15 A.M.—String Section—Room C. 


Piano Section (senior) Venitian Room 
Southwest Div. of Music Teachers Convention 
10:30 A.M.—12:00 Noon Contemporary Music Section—Venitian Room 
Council State and Local Presidents—Room C. 
12:15 P.M.— 1:30 P.M.—State Luncheons and N.A.T.S. Luncheon 
1:45 P.M.— 3:00 P.M.—School Music Section—Room D. 
Piano (junior) Venitian Room 
Musicology Section—Room C. 
-M.— 4:00 P.M.—VISIT EXHIBITS 
P.M.— 5:30 P.M.—General Session—Speaker: Jewel Major Roche 
Concert: Fredrick and Robert, University of New Mexico 
6:30 P.M.— 8:00 P.M.—Dinner with the Gypsies—Beverly’s HIDE AWAY 


(Transportation) 
30 P.M.— 9:30 P.M.—Oklahoma All State Student Recital—Beverly’s HIDE AWAY 
P.M.— Lobby Sing 


:30 

NDAY, MARCH 15 

:45 A.M.—10:15 A.M.—Convocation—Speaker—Tentative choir music and 

Concert—Venit:ian Room 

10:30 A.M.—12:00 Noon Contemporary Music Section—Venitian Room 
String Section—Room D 
Organ Section—Room C. 

12:15 P.M.— 1:30 P.M.—State Luncheons 

1:45 P.M.— 3:00 P.M.—Piano Section (junior) Venitian Room 

School Music—Room 

Musicology Section—Room C. 


8: 
10: 
SU 
8: 


3:15 P.M.— 4:00 P.M.—General Session—Venitian Room. University of Oklahoma Piano Trio 
4:15 P.M.— 5:45 P.M.—VISIT EXHIBITS 
6:00 P.M.— 8:15 P.M.—Convention Banquet—Persian Room. Archie Jones, Master of 
Ceremonies. Governor Murray, Speaker. 
Music: Robert Page and his 60-Voice Choir 
8:45 P.M.— Oklahoma City Symphony—Dr. Guy Frasier Harrison, Conductor. 


Oklahoma City University Auditorium. (Transportation) 
MONDAY, MARCH 16 
8:45 A.M.—10:15 A.M.—Council State and Local Presidents—East Room 
Theory Section—Room D. 
Piano Section (senior) Venitian Room 
10:30 A.M.—12:00 Noon Piano (junior) Section—Venitian Room 
Psychology Section—Room D. 
12:15 P.M.— 1:30 P.M.—Southwest Division Luncheon—Persian Room 
Southwest Division Student Recital 
P.M.— 4:00 P.M.—Opera—Venitian Room 


er 45 
15 P.M.— Venitian Room General Session and Business Meeting 





SEASONAL MATERIAL FOR 


Band, Orchestra and Chorus 


(Ask for Special Christmas Bulletin) 
Materials mov be had on our 


“ON APPROVAL PLAN” 


When in Need of Any Kind of 
Printed Music, Think of 


“Southern 


Prompt and Efficient Service 
Assured From Our Tremendous Stocks 


Southern Music Company 
1100 BROADWAY SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 
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for school music supervisors 
by PHIL GRANT 


known for his Clinics at Music Edu- 
cator Conferences and Music Festivals, 
percussion artist with The Goldman 
Band, Educational Director of The 
Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., formerly a 
Music Supervisor and member of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra. 











We all need encourage- 
ment now and then, par- ee 
ticularly the youngster Ih _ 
just starting to learn the 

long roll. Even the shini- in 
est new set of drums is often not 
sufficient incentive for him to master 
the troublesome “break.” And, by 
“break” we of course mean the point 
where the stick is struck with 2 com- 
plete strokes to where the stick is struck 
once and rebounds for the second beat. 
The student generally has difficulty 
getting over the break, and also making 
the bounce stroke properly. At this 
point I think you'll find it best to intro- 
duce another rudiment, the “ruff,” 
which will help develop the bounce. 
When some progress has been made 
with the ruff, the 5 stroke roll can be 
introduced. Continuous practice on the 
long roll, particularly at the break, will 
serve only to discourage the student. 


Some students, of course, are destined 
to remain forever in the blissful state of 
the man who said: 
“I'm ignorant of music, but still, in 
spite of that, 
I always drop a quarter in an or- 
gan-grinder’s hat.” 









Many band directors ask 

~ me whether a student 
( should spend all his prac- 
RS tice time on a pad or 
>\S whether he should use 
the drum. Well, suppose you put your- 
self in your student’s place. Look at that 
little wood block with the piece of rub- 
ber on top. How can it compare in eye 
appeal or glamour to the shiny new 
trumpet being carried home by the boy 
next door to an admiring family! Why 
not compromise? Let the student have a 
drum to play on. Teach him how to 
tension it properly, how to care for the 
heads, the strainer and other parts of it. 
While most of his time will be put in on 
the pad, the drum is there for him to 
use and enjoy. 


—— 


SOMETHING USEFUL—AND 
FREE! A Gretsch Rudimen- 
tal Chart for every drum- 
mer in your class! Gives™ 

the 26 Struse Rupiments, along with 
reason-why for practicing them hard 
in the form of drummer success stories 
and pictures, in “Take a Tip from the 
Stars.” Just what’s needed to inspire 
greater student effort. For as many 
copies as you can use—all free of charge 
—write me care of—The Frep. Gretscu 
Mfg. Co., 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, 
New York, Educational Dept. 





And here’s another inspiring thought— 
did you know that about 80% of the 
schools in this country have bands or 
orchestras? A mighty musical group! 








NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


Four Hundred Centers from Coast to Coast, and Cuba 


Irl Allison, Mus. D., Founder-President 
Box 1113, Austin, Texas 


DEAR SOUTHWESTERN: 


Christmas is practically here! When 
you read this, there may be still time 

until 1—to have that 
pupil make a recording! And you will 
feel better for having made the final 
effort. 


December 


It may be you have a pupil who hurt 
his finger, or started late this fall— 
but whatever the reason, one more 
push may do it! If he wins a prize, 
even a small one, just think what that 
‘will mean, If not, you and your pupil 
will learn by trying. 


The greatest need today is not for 
beginning teachers nor masters classes 
nor more buildings for music schools 
(great though the need is for all these 
things) but opportunities for young 
artists to play. If each group of music 
lovers in each town will create one 
more opening, think of all the engage- 
ments that could result! 


A year’s scholarship with Clarence 
Adler is offered by Music Careers, Inc., 





Mary Nan Hudgins 


Three cheers for this Guild Artisi 
who placed among the First Ten Wo- 
men Pianists from the 72 entered rep- 
resenting 35 countries in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, competition. 

Sharing equal honors is Miss Mente 
Hill Davis, another Guild Artist. 


Grace White, Editor 
12lst St. New York, N. Y. 


application by letter to Dr. Adler. 
Among Adler pupils are: Walter Hendl 
(Conductor of the Dallas Symphony), 
Aaron Copeland (Assistant Director of 


527 W. 


Tanglewood and Professor at Harvard 
University), Arthur Hague (on Yale 
faculty), seven concert pianists now on 
tour, five staff pianists of broadcasting 
and television stations, and uncounted 


numbers of college and music school 
faculty members. 


May Etts is again chairman of art- 
ist series for Brooklyn Music Teachers 
Guild at Brooklyn Academy of Music. 
These appearances are open to young 
artists in all parts of the United 
States; but since an audition is neces- 
sary, write only if you expect to be 
wintering in New York, One selected 
in early fall hearings is Arthur La 
Brew, of Detroit, at present holding a 
scholarship with Ernesto Berumen and 
working for his Masters at Manhattan 
School of Music. LeBrew had _ his 
foundation study with Mrs. Ray Robos- 
son of Detroit and Miss Grace Barber, 


(Next page please) 





















International Piano Guild 


(Sponsored by National Guild of Piano Teachers— 
Irl Allison, M. A., Mus. D., Pres.) 


Stands for 


Opportunity 


Box’ 1113 


Austin, 
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FURWARD 
WITH 
BANISMEN 


By William W. Wendtland 


Dr. Wendtland, director of the Gobbler 
Band of the Cuero High School in Cuero, 
Texas, is Rnown as “‘one of Texas’ out- 
standing musicians, both as administrator 
and as conductor.’’—Edttor 





Intonation has to do with playing or singing in—or out—of tune. It is the 
opinion of the writer that technique may be, and often is emphasized at the 
sacrifice of intonation. In uncontrolled technique there may be both bad tech- 
nique and undesirable intonation. A major premise of teaching music must there- 
fore be the development of individual tonal hearing. 

An equally-common fallacy in our instrumental program is that of bad tone 
production. There are many devices to be employed in getting good tones. To 
be sure, the playing of whole tones and slow-moving arpeggios in all major and 
minor keys is helpful. Proper diaphragmatic breathing and embouchure must 


be taught and developed . . 


. and it is a slow, tedious, and gradual process ! 


Actually, as is the director, so is the band. 
i ae sand AAA AAAARAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAADADAAADAAAAANANANNIAIA ee 


National Guild .. . 
(From page 20) 
and is a graduate of Oberlin. 

Walter Hendl addressed the Iowa 
MTA at its State Convention in Sioux 
City in October. 

Dorothy White, whose early train- 
ing was laid in San Antonio with Flor- 
ence Bente, has been re-engaged by 
Albany MTA and Brooklyn Academy 
of Music. 

Barton Cantrell, Dallas boy who en- 
tered the Guild auditions in his teens, 
is now a New York opera coach and 
accompanist with his own studio on 
Riverside Drive. 

The president of the Piano Teachers 
Congress of New York, Ann Chenee, 
has just joined the Guild. Miss Chenee 
Itmits her teaching because of her lec- 
ture work and accompanying, but is 
glad to support the Guild in what it is 
trying to accomplish. She has given 
Summy Company “Piano Forums” in 
Boston and Washington and smaller 
towns en route, and her Bartok lectures 
in suburbs of New York this fall. 

Statistics show that more children 
are being born, that families are larger, 
and congestion in the lower grades is 
becoming acute. That means a greater 
need for teachers! In ten years these 
children will be teen-agers, new efforts 
will be made to hold them in music 


study. Careful planning is the keynote, 
and not the least of the aids in this 
planning is the Guild syllabus. 

Special notice: May Etts will have a 
question-and-answer column in GUILD 
NOTES to help the Guild’s own mem- 
bers understand and use the Syllabus 
better. There is no limit to the pos- 
sibilities of this. 


— ee 
TMTA... 

(From page 16) 
concerts November 10 in 
Auditorium. 

Featured on the program were Nath- 
an Brusilow, clarinetist; Albert Hirsch, 
pianist; Edward Bing, baritone; Joan 
Mainzer, harpist; Henry Hlavaty, viol- 
inist; and Harry Lantz, ’cellist. 


the Cullen 





Gave Fall Concert 

Members of the music faculty of the 
University of Houston presented a 
concert in October, with Edward Bing, 
baritone; Alston R. Townley, tenor; 
Marion Davies, ’cellist, and pianists 
Jack Dana Armistead and Albert Hirsh 
as verformers. Bruce Spencer King was 
accompanist, 

Armistead and Hirsh gave as a spe- 
cial number an original composition, 
“Two Miniatures for Two Pianos,” by 
Dr. Merrills Lewis, chairman of the 
music department. 








ASPEN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


Aspen, Colorado 
June 29—August 29, 1953 
Address: Genevieve Lyngby, Rm. 506, 38 S. Dearborn, Chicago 3, Illinois 





Famous Quotations . . 

“To waken interest and kindle en- 
thusiasm is the sure way to teach eas- 
ily and successfully.”—Tyron Edwards. 

“The best teacher is the one who 
suggests rather than dogmatizes.” 

—Bulwer. 
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- + . available without 
charge to superintendents, 
principals, band directors 
and purchasing commit- 
tees. It’s chock-full of 
practical original uniform 
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Southern College 
of Fine Arts 


This College has an unex- 
celled’ staff of more than 25 
artist instructors 

and 
Offers all levels of applied 
Music, ond the full curricula 
leading to the B.M.E. and B.M. 
Degrees in keeping with stan- 
dards set up by the accredit- 
ing Association of both the 
state and of the national agen- 
cies. 


Tuitions are reasonable. Many 
veterans have studied and are 
now studying in this college. 


Address the President's Office: 


HOMER F. SPRINGFIELD. 
B. A., M. Mus., Mus. D. 


911 Lovett Blvd. Houston, Texas 
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_ FORUM .... For Ce5achers 


Marjorie Walthall, Ph.D.—Forum Editor 


IS THIS YOUR QUESTION? 


Questions on music are invited from all readers of 
Southwestern Musician. One or more members of the panel of 
music educators, listed below, will answer your inquiries. 
Questions of general interest to music teachers, students, and 
professional musicians will be included. (Names of persons 
submitting questions will be withheld, if requested.) Address 
questions to: Marjorie Walthall, Editor, THE FORUM FOR 
TEACHERS, 1300 San Pedro Avenue, San Antonio, Texas. 


CONCERNING THE 
FRENCH HORN 

The following has been answered by Dr. 
Max Mitchell: 

Question: Will you please discuss 
fingering for French Horn muting? 
Some method books state that a muted 
tone should be transposed downward 
one-half tone; actual practice often 
shows that a French Horn player 
should transpose one-half tone higher. 
May I have some help on this matter? 

Answer: I gather that you mean 
“stopped” horn, because muted horn 
with the hand cupped in the bell is a 
part of the regular tone production. 

A continuous tone sounded by a 
French horn player will gradually lower 
in pitch as the hand is shoved farther 
into the ‘bell. Therefore, the player 
must play the written note one-half 
tone higher in order to produce the 
written note. This holds true as long as 
the player plays softly or muted. But 
as soon as he plays with more volume 
and gets the buzz tone of the stopped 
horn, it works better—from the first 
line up—to transpose one-half tone 
lower in order to get the written pitch. 

* * * * 
Experience in Teaching 

The following ts answered by Dr. Clar- 
ence Burg. Other comments on this topic 
will be welcome 

Question: Is experience the most 
valuable asset to a teacher? 

Answer: According to one-hundred- 
sixteen private piano teachers included 
in a recent national survey, experience 
is not the most valuable asset. With 
the figure of 4.00 as the highest pos- 
sible rating for any factor, the teach- 
ers in the survey rated six qualifica- 
tions for teaching in this manner: 


Talent for teaching 3.90 
Training 3.65 
Personality 3.61 
Talent for music 3.40 





ROBERT HOFFMAN 
concert pianist 
Acclaimed in America & Europe 
Southwest Management: 


Dolly Lynch Concerts, Box 783 
Amarillo, Texas 











Ability to play grades 
of music taught 3.40 
Experience 3.13 
From these figures you can see that 
these teachers at least consider other 
assets of greater importance than the 
question of experience, but, at the 
same time, the great importance to all 
these matters can be seen from the 
high figures of each. 
* * * * 


Worthwhile Rehearsals 


The following has been answered by Dr. 
Daniel Sternberg: 


Question: What are some good prin- 
ciples of rehearsal technic? 

Answer: The guiding principle in re- 
hearsals should be at all times that 
everything done must have a specific 
purpose. Such a procedure as “playing 
through” a composition from beginning 
to end may be indicated if the objec- 
tive is to give the members of the 
orchestra a concept of the form and 
continuity of the composition. On the 
other hand, the mere “playing through” 
without such a purpose in mind is of 
little or no value. 


It is most desirable to have the parts 
marked in advance with bowings, 
phrasings, dynamics, and other points 
the conductor may desire, for so doing 
Saves a great deal of rehearsal time, 
and it insures uniformity of delivery 
from the beginning. Many of the stand- 


DA 


The Panel 


Florence Fender Binkley, Oklahoma City. 
Private studios. (Piano) 

Dr. Clarence Burg, Dean, School of Music, 
Oklahoma City University. (Piano) 
Prof. Everett Jay Hilty, Associate Professor, 

Organ, University of Colorado. 

Dr. Morton J. Keston, Professor of Psychology 
and Music Education, University of New 
Mexico. 

Dr. Max Mitchell, Professor of Music (Band) 
Oklahoma A. and M. 

Dr. Isabel Scionti, Denton, Texas. (Duo- 
Piano). 

Dr. Eric Sorantin, Director, San Antonio 
Chamber Music Society, San Antonio. 
Dean Daniel Sternberg, Dept. of Music, Bay- 

lor University. (Orchestra). 


Prof. Hardin Van Duersen, Associate Profes- 
sor of Voice, University of Kansas City. 

Dr. Marjorie Walthall, Chairman Music De- 
partment, San Antonio College. (Theory, 
Musicology). 


DRA 000000000000 


ard editions in use today have few 
markings along this line, Also, these 
editions contain too few reference let- 
ters or figures, and much rehearsal 
time is lost counting measures. To add 
a few such figures ahead of time helps 
a lot. Adequate preparation of the 
score and parts, then, is of great prac- 
tical value. 

As to difficult passages, always a 
problem, they should not only be prac- 
ticed in sections—that is, strings, 
winds, and brasses, separately — but 
also according to the scoring. Most 
music has only a few fundamental 
lines which are doubled in various 
ways. It is helpful to have all the in- 
strumentalists who play a given line 
or figure practice together. For in- 
stance, flutes, horns, and violins may 
have one line while oboes, bassoons, and 
violas play another, with accompani- 
ment pattern. Each of these groups 
should be made to play by themselves, 
then one “layer” should be added to 
another, one at a time, until the entire 
texture is completed. This procedure 
is particularly helpful where conflicting 
rhythmic lines create extra difficulty. 

Some additional general rehearsal 
principles are these: One must always 
study the score in advance, A conductor 
should never use rehearsal time for 
his own benefit, but should rather re- 
member that it is for the benefit of the 
players of the group. It is important 
to remember that specific corrections 
must be made: Such statements as 
“you are wrong” or “your rhythm is 
bad” are of little value in that they do 
not give the offending performer any 
idea of what is necessary to improve. 

Rehearsals should be planned so that 
nobody remains unoccupied for very 
long. It is better to give the trombones, 
for example, the day off than to let 
them sit around while you rehearse a 
piece that uses no trombones, 


Finally, one other point comes to 
mind: Do not talk any more than is 
absolutely necessary; what the per- 
formers need in rehearsal is a clear 
beat and an occasional verbal direction 
—not a lecture. 


a —@ —_—————— 

Give thanks with the viol’s music, 
praise Him with a harp of ten strings. 
... For him, let a new song be sung. 
... Give Him of your best.—Psalm 32. 
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OMTA... 


(Continued from page 14) 


table discussion concerning the influ- 
ence of the music teacher on the stu- 
dent’s musical taste. There will be an- 
other discussion meeting in January 
dealing with teaching problems and 
their solution, with Mrs. Addie Maude 
Murrah in charge. The completely femi- 
nine aspect of the Bartlesville AMTA 
has been changed by the addition of a 
new member, Mr. Ralph Page, voice 
teacher of many years experience on 
the faculty of the college at Pittsburg, 
Kansas. Mr. Page has joined OMTA 
and is teaching in Bartlesville. 





MUSIC HIGHLIGHTS 
CHECOTAH MEET 

The North East Area of Accredited 
Music Teachers Association met at Che- 
cotah during October in the home of 
Mrs. Elva B. Niles, with Mrs. A. L. 
Moss, district vice-president presiding. 
Mrs. Otis Rose was elected Area Presi- 
dent during the business meeting. 

Mrs. Ray T. Shoe of Muskogee, dis- 
trict president, told of the approaching 
district convention at Miami to be held 
in November, and new rules of the area 
organization, A musical program fea- 
tured the following students: 

Ann Moody of Porter, student of 
Mrs. William Jones Cook of Muskogee; 
Joyce Ann Smith, voice; Linda Ward, 
piano; Margaret Burkholder, piano; all 
pupils of Mrs. Otis Rose of Wagoner; 
Eleanor Barnwell of Muskogee, piano, 
substituting for her pupil, Marilyn 
Pearson. 

The next meeting will be held at 
Muskogee in January 1953. 

33rd ANNIVERSARY 
IN TULSA 

The Tulsa Accredited Music Teach- 
ers Association met at a luncheon in 
the Mayo Hotel October 15 to cele- 
brate its 33rd anniversary as an orga- 
nization. Guests of honor were Prof. 
John Knowles Weaver, first president 
of the organization, and Mrs. H. Arthur 
Brown. 

Arthur Brown, director of the Tulsa 
Symphony, was guest speaker. He was 
introduced by Mrs. Lecil Benedict. 

Mrs. Nelle Garbutt Spindler, presi- 
dent of the TAMTA, presided. Clio 
Steinson gave the invocation. Arrange- 
ments committee consisted of Mrs. 
Werton D. Moore, Betty Rombaugh, 
and Mrs. Lucille W. Gourley. 








Teachers Given 

Program Tea 
Over 150 invitations were issued by 
the Tulsa Accredited Music Teachers 
Association for a Sunday program tea 
held in the formal lounge of the Stu- 
dent Union Building at Tulsa Univer- 
sity during October. The occasion hon- 
ored accredited teachers in North- 
eastern Oklahoma and their guests. The 
featured artist of the occasion, Mr. 
Francis Jones, violinist, is concert- 
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master of the Tulsa Philharmonic So- 
ciety and a member of the faculty of 
the Fine Arts Department at Tulsa 
University. His accompanist was Dor- 
othy Bowen, also a member of the fac- 
ulty. The program was announced by 
Bess McLennan Hughes. 


Guests were greeted by Grace Co- 
nine Parks, immediate past president 
of the Tulsa Association and secretary 
of the State Association last year. 
Others in receiving line were Mrs. Ray 
T. Shoe, Muskogee, president of the 
Northeast District, and officers of the 
Tulsa AMTA; Nelle Garbutt Spindler, 
president; Helen Shoup, vice-president; 
Robert Heckman, recording secretary; 
Dorothy Mae Hilburn, corresponding 
secretary; Clio Steinson, treasurer, and 
Rosalie Talbott, reporter. 


Committee in charge of the tea: 
Lecil Benedict, chairman; Dorothy Hey- 
wood Reedy, Bess McLennan Hughes, 
Clio Steinson, Grace Conine Parks and 
Jennie R. Leon. Honored guests presid- 
ing at tea: Mrs. Weldon B. Marshall, 
Marjorie Bucher, June Tracy Cain, and 
Nelle Garbutt Spindler. 


Attended District Convention 
The following members of the Chick- 
asha area attended the District Con- 
vention in Norman November 3: Mes- 
dames Chas. Smith, C. E. Pratt, O. 
Honegger, Fred Daubert, Dora Pope- 


joy, E. C. Agee; and Misses Edith 
Decker, Isla Davis, Katherine Denton 
and Sara R. Brown. 





“Magic Flute” 
Scheduled AT OC 

Carlos Moseley, director of Okla- 
homa University’s School of Music has 
announced plans for a full production 
of Mozart’s opera, “The Magic Flute” 
to be presented at the University 
March 30-31. Spencer Norton will con- 
duct the perform?nce. 

(See details January issue.) 
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THE GREATEST . . . (Continued from page 9) 


the two adapts itself comfortably to the 
reigning conditions of the central origin, 
will gain the day. When the sensation is 
that of pleasure, pain will cease to exist, 
but as the conditions of the sensorium are 
not identical in any two cases, music will 
sometimes be powerless to dislodge pain 
from its stronghold. In reducing severe pain, 
lively, loud music of pronounced rhythm is 
conceded to have a better chance of gaining 
the center of attention than does music of 
a slow, subdued nature; although the latter 
men been found useful for milder types of 
pain. 


While the use of music for the relief 
of purely physical pain may hold cer- 
tain reservations, its effect upon men- 
tal pain has been clearly demonstrated 
time and time again, During the sky- 
blitz in England the organized flying 
squads gave emergency music for peo- 
ple who had lost their homes. The Brit- 
ish Broadcasting company concentrated 
upon uplift music putting on programs 
day and night, Music programs were 
installed in war factories, Children 
were trained to sing on their way to 
and from safety shelters—and panic 
was thus averted. Bands which had 
been disselved at the beginning of the 
war for supposedly efficiency reasons 
were restored, and scores were added 
to fill a real need. In fact, England 
has set the world a striking example 
of the ability of its people to “take it” 
and to the music program must go 
much of the credit. 


Music and emotion. Emotions have a 
biological foundation, depending a 
great deal upon the activity of the 
brain, blood, and glands. Depression 
and exaltation are actuated by the 
speed or sluggishness of the blood in 
the brain and blood vessels as well as 
by nervous tension, The “blues” for ex- 
ample are accompanied by sluggish- 
ness of heart and circulation. The qual- 
ity of the emotion is determined by 


the brain and the quantity by the bodily 
responses. Emotions are conditioned by 
the bodily functions which are so great- 
ly affected by music; and for this rea- 
son, music becomes a great force in 
pathological cases of emotional in- 
stability and irrationality. 


Specific cases. In a letter to the 
British Medical Journal, Dr. J. E. 
Hunter noted that seven out of ten 
fever cases treated with music reg- 
istered a reductien of temperature. In 
another instance, Dr. Quarian describes 
the cure of an epileptic by music: the 
patient listened to calming music when 
he felt a seizure coming on and pre- 
vented it thereby. A complete cure was 
gradually effected. Another case cited 
is that of a woman who could not re- 
main quiet. Sleep was out of the ques- 
tion. Finally a record of Bach-Gounod’s 
“Ave Maria” was played softly and re- 
peatedly and the patient relaxed and 
slept for the first time in three days. 

In a hospital where soft music was 
tried just before the ward lights were 
turned off, the use of sedatives de- 
creased one third. Music is now used 
in place of sedatives in a number of 
hospitals, Some time ago, the superin- 
tendent of the State Hospital at Mid- 
dleton, Connecticut, organized a high- 
class orchestra to provide music while 
1400 patients ate their meals. He states, 
“We have never seen the time when 
we deemed it possible to dispense with 
the orchestra. We have no doubt that 
music has a distinct, excellent, curative 
influence on the insane.” 

Henry Phipps’ magnificent gift of 
$500,000 for the advanced scientific 
treatment of mental disorders has 
made possible the equipment of the 
musical department in the Phipps Psy- 
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chiatric Clinic of the John Hopkins 
Hospital in Baltimore. In that now 
famous clinic, music is being tested as 
a cure for insanity of various types and 
degrees with encouraging results, It 
has been found that music lessens the 
fury of the most violent cases and in 
general is providing a valuable aid to 
the methods in use at the clinic. 


Dr. Laura S. Bender of Bellevue Hos- 
pital reports cases of deranged children 
whose fits of violence were quickly 
terminated by music. The same hos- 
pital reports the case of a man who 
went blind because of hysteria follow- 
ing the death of his wife. A pianist 
was called who played slow soothing 
music at first, then gay tunes; and 
after three successive days of treat- 
ment, the patient’s nerves relaxed and 
he was able to see again. Dr. Bender, 
who is head of the Children’s Psy- 
chiatrk Ward at Bellevue, believes that 
music therapy reaches the child’s brain 
closed to other group therapy treat- 
ments such as plastic and visual arts, 
dramatic, and play activities. She has 
offered some case histories which in- 
dicate that music may divert potential 
criminals into normal pathways. 


Reconditioning and rhythm, Through- 
out World War II musical therapy re- 
ceived tremendous impetus, Many cases 
of shock and mental and physical de- 
pression can be treated only through 
such a medium. Many physical handi- 
caps which have resulted from shock 
are the result of hysteria, Oftentimes 
there is no real physical difficult in 
the sense of inadequacy of muscle or 
nerve, but the result nevertheless is 
real. The physical attributes for carry- 
ing on the desired movement are pres- 
ent but the direction from the higher 
brain center is blocked by some psy- 
chological inhibition. Once the psy- 
chiatrist ox therapist has removed the 
inhibition, the affected part of the 
body is made well again. Music through 
power of suggestion or through its 
rhythmic activity can frequently re- 
move the block and restore activity to 
the afflicted part. 


The rhythmical aspect of music is 
of particular importance in a program 
of reconditioning. If the rhythm is 
carefully chosen and is in accord with 
the bodily rhythm of the patient, music 
frequently draws the sick person into 
sympathy and co-operation with any 
project suggested for his own good. It 
results in a kinaesthetic response move- 
ment which may begin with only an in- 
voluntary relaxing or tensing mus- 
cular movement to a_whole-hearted- 


(Next page please) 
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For an tdeal and restful Holiday, may 
we suggest 


a good book.— Editors 


a long evening, soft music 


SINGING TIME, Arr. by Ruth Heller 
and Walter Goodell, Hall & McCreary 
Company, Publishers, Chicago, 50 cents. 


These publishers have been leaders for 


many years in preparation of all-oc- 
casion songbooks. There is no more 
appropriate book for Auditorium use 
in colleges and public schools, sing- 
song assemblies, and clubs. These are 
the songs we all like, the very founda- 
tion of our musical enjoyment and ap- 
preciation—the songs our fathers and 
their fathers liked — the songs that 
never grow uninteresting. This is, by 
far, the most complete book these 
experienced publishers have given us. 


_—_— 


THE TECHNIQUE OF ORCHES- 
TRATION, Kent Wheeler Kennan, 
Prentice-Hall Publishers, New York, N. 
Y. Price $7.50. This is'a new book by 
an American and designed for use in 
the classroom of American institutions. 
It is even possible for the lay musician 
to read it with a degree of understand- 
ing. It is far more acceptable for the 
student of the present than treatises 
by Berlioz, Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
other European authors in that or 
chestral information is brought up to 
date in understandable terminology. 
This attainment has been made pos- 
sible through the combined effort of 
several distinguished composers and 
teachers. Moreover, it has been tested 
in the class rooms of the School of 
Music in the University of Texas. 





The Greatest... 

(From page 24) 
movement of the entire body. The pa- 
tient’s whole being then is open to sug- 
gestibility of a remedial nature. 

In the future lies hope. Much more 
scientific work needs to be done before 
music in reconditioning can be recog- 
nized as a true therapy. Much clinical 
testing under controlled conditions of 
therapeutic qualities of specific types 
and selections of music for certain in- 
dividuals is needed, Dr. Altshuler of 
the Eloise Hospital in Detroit, Mich- 
igan is carrying on such a program in 
conjunction with Michigan State Col- 
lege. Already some one thousand com- 
positions have been catalogued for 
study according to rhythmic, harmonic, 
melodic, mood modifying, pictorial as- 
sociation, and national characteristics. 

A careful history of the patient, an 
analysis by both psychiatrist and phy- 
sician should precede any musical pre- 
scription. A knowledge of the past his- 


tory of a patient frequently will in- 
dicate the proper selection of music 
to be used for remedial purposes. The 
necessity of this information has been 
positively indicated in the several in- 
stances of restoring memory and of 
removing inhibitions and restoring in- 
terest through pleasantly familiar mu- 
sic. There is an earnest phase to the 
joke about the bagpipe music that 
saved the life of a wounded Scot—but 
was fatal to fifteen Englishmen in the 
same hospital! 

To quote from “Science in Review” 
in the New York Times, April 16, 1944: 
“Nobody knows how long it will take 
to gather the facts on which a scientific 
method of treating the mentally ill 
with music can be based, But some- 
thing important is bound to come out 
of the investigation to be conducted at 
Walter Reed Hospital on a large scale 
and under proper control with the sup- 
port of the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors, and Publishers 
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(ASCAP), the Institute of Musico- 
Therapy, and the Army. Prescribing a 
Chopin Nocturne may become just as 
common a medical procedure in hos- 
pitals for the mentally afflicted as pre- 
scribing an aspirin tablet for a head- 
ache.” 
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Musie in Alabama 


... by Esther Rennick 


Alabama Music and the activities of 
Alabama Teachers are reported each 
month in Southwestern Musician. Send 
news events to SM’s Alabama corre- 
spondent: Esther Rennick, 3530 North 
24th Street, Birmingham 7, Alabama. 


PLANS COMPLETED 
FOR ASSOCIATION 


On Friday morning, November 28, 
the Alabama Music Teachers Associa- 
tion met at Forbes Hall in Montgomery 
for the purpose of completing the or- 
ganization. Cards had been mailed out 
to points over the entire state, and as 
a result a good representative crowd 
of enthusiastic teachers attended. 

The list of AMTA members grows 
as we add to our roster: Mrs. R. A. 
Nunn, Decatur; Helen Hixon, Selma; 
Fay Young, Gardendale; Mrs. S. H. 
Vaught, Ft. Payne; Annie Laure Sigler, 
Monroeville; Madeline Coker, Cordova; 
Mrs. Virginia Hooper Barton, Gunters- 
ville; Mrs. H. C., William, Atmore; 
Claudia Faulk, Selma; Eleanor Aber- 
crombie, Birmingham; 

Grace Tatler, Talladega; Mrs. Lellah 
Frohoff, Bessemer; Mrs. W. L. Elam, 
Sr., Morris; Mary 8S. Kinnane, Hurts- 
boro; Emerson Van Cleave, State su- 
pervisor of Music, Montgomery; Vir- 
gina Stiles, Huntingdon College, Mont- 
gomery; Dr, Dorsey Whittington, pres- 
ident of Birmingham Conservatory of 
Music; H. D. LaBaron, head of music 
department, Alabama College, Monta- 
vello; Margaret Regan, Irondale; 
James B. Walbert, Birmingham, and 
Giula Williams, Birmingham. 

Our schedule for the November meet- 
ing was planned to suit teachers com- 
ing in from communities throughout 


the state. The program ran approx- 
imately two hours, after which a lunch 
arranged for by Mrs. J. A. Mangum 
was served, The afternoon was devoted 
to committe meetings, sight-seeing, 
shopping; and afforded an opportunity 
for the teachers to get acquainted with 
each other. 


Ten Districts in State. Association 
officers were elected at the meeting, 
the Constitution adopted, and plans 
made for the first convention which 
will be during A.E.A. in Birmingham. 
The state has been divided into ten 
districts, each of which will have a 
director who will interest teachers in 
the district, keeping them informed of 
plans and promoting programs for 
pupils and materials for teachers. 


One of the main objectives of the 
Association will be to get acquainted 
with Alabama’s musical facilities, per- 
sonnel, and materials; also, to promote 
and use the facilities in our own state. 
We hope to present the heads of all 
the music departments in the state 
colleges at our first convention, and 
to hear some of them perform on an 
evening program, We plan to display 
Alabama composer’s works, to hear it 
performed and use it in our teaching 
and on our programs. 


Convention to be held March 26-29. 
All convention sessions, which will in- 
clude demonstrations of class teaching 
both at the beginner level and for col- 
lege students, round table discussions, 
inspirational talks, and other features, 
will be held at Seals Hall on First 
Avenue in downtown Birmingham, Our 
headquarters will be the Bankhead 
Hotel. 


The Southern Regional Chapter of 
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Dachert Piano Co. 
WURLITZER ORGANS 


Complete Sales and Service 
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San Antonio 4, Texas 
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Bought and Sold 


The South's Largest 
Piano Repairing and 
Refinishing Shop 
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Complete Offering for B. Mus. Degree—Accredited by 
State Department of Education 


Member 
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For Information 
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the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing will meet in conjunction 
with the Alabama Music Teachers As- 
sociation and will offer inspirational 
sessions and programs for vocal teach- 
ers who attend the convention. 


The Alabama Chapter of the Na- 
tional Guild of Piano Teachers will be 
included in the convention plans, Mrs. 
D. O. McClusky will present a program 
of piano music played by pupils of 
Guild members, which will include stu- 
dents from the first grade to the artist 
class. A display of Guild material will 
be arranged by Giula Williams. 


Keep the date in mind, Teachers: 
March 26-29 . . . Birmingham. Put a 
ring around those dates on your cal- 
endar and start planning now to be 
a charter member of AMTA .. . and 


an attendant at the FIRST CONVEN- 
TION! 


The following are members of the 
Alabama Music Teachers Association: 


Prof. Sam Gagliano, Mrs. Rebecca 
White, Esther Rennick, Mrs. Helen 
White, Mrs. J. M. Snodgrass, Mrs. 
Violet Ervin, Mrs. Anne Cook Gunter, 
Mrs. R. A. Nunn, Helen Hixon, Fay 
Young, Mrs. S. H. Vaught, Annie 
Laure H. Sigler, Madeline Coker, Mrs. 
Virginia Hooper Barton, Mrs. H. C. 
Williams. 


Claudia Faulk, Mrs. Eleanor Aber- 
crombie, Grace R. Tatler, Mrs. Lellah 
Frohoff, Mrs. W. L. Elam, Sr., Mary 
S. Kinnane, Virginia Stiles, Dr. Dorsey 
Whittington, H. D. LeBaron, Margaret 
Regan, Mrs. Louise Bell, Mrs. J. B. 
Jackman and Emerson Van Cleve. 
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Gift—Unexpected 


Christmas is a good time for getting 
caught up on all the little extra kind- 
nesses you’ve kept putting off because 
you were “toc busy” teaching ... One 
of the surest ways to get “caught up” 
is to go out with your heart full of song 
and join the Christmas carolers! 











Sheet Music . . Records . . Instruments 

- complete musical service. Stop in 
or mail your order to 805 Congress, 
Austin, Texas. 
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Lyric Theatre... 


(From page }1) 


would be more fitting to his talents. 
He switched studies at the same in- 
stitution, graduated, and during the 
seven years that followed, he served 
as minister of churches in Brooklyn 
and in Chicago. 

In all probability Joe would still be 
a member of the clergy had it not been 
for his sojourn in North Carolina, 
where he had come to learn more 
about play production so that he could 
instruct his parishioners back home. It 
was here that he became acquainted 
with the well-known Carolina Play- 
makers and with their founder and 
director, Frederick Koch—the great 
teacher who had instructed Lynn Riggs, 
Paul Green, and many others the 
essentials of good playwriting. 

The problem of getting a good script 
and the problem of expense are the 
two chief factors that have kept the 
Southwest from seeing more of the 
lyric theatre form on the professional 
stage. In this regard, Salek points out 
that the college and university have 
the advantage; for when a professional 
or local theater group gives a lyric 
play, there is the expense of paying 
musicians’ salaries, in addition to play 
royalty costs, to be considered. In the 
school, however, the playwriting class 
is usually able to turn out two or three 
good dramatists who can, by close co- 
operation with the various departments 
of music, write their own musical plays 
and enlist the services of the college 
instrumentalists free of charge. 

Stuart Chenoweth, a former student 
of Salek’s at the University of Denver 
and now dramatic instructor at Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, was 
so impressed by lyric theatre that he 
has given several such plays at that 
college. Chenoweth is assisted by his 
wife, Bodil Genkel, a dance instructor, 
who helps with the choreography for 
the productions, 

Salek has had similar reports from 
former students—not only from those 
who studied with him in Denver, but 
from those in classes he previously 
taught as an instructor at Transylvania 
College, Lexington, Kentucky, and 


later, at North Carolina University. 

Ever since taking up little theater 
work in San Antonio three years ago, 
Joe Salek has had in view the produc- 
tion of an indigenous drama similar to 
one of Paul Green’s symphonic dramas 
in scope, but using the background of 
the Southwest with its courageous set- 
tlers for the principal story. Such a 
show, however, would run into great 
expense; but he hopes eventually that 
he will find public-spirited citizens wil- 
ling to underwrite it. 

There is little expense and no royalty 
involved for producing the old-timer, 
“Every Man,” which is adaptable to 
the lyric art form, and for this reason, 
Salek directed the play in San Antonio 
two years ago at the Sunken Garden 
Theatre. He was a little overwhelmed 
by the warm reception it was given— 
particularly by those who find religious 
subjects app:xling, Phil Porter, a 
young airman stationed at Randolph 
Air Base at the time, commented to 
Salek: 

“It was about the most thrilling ex- 
perience I have ever had in theatre- 
going.” 


Challenge to Teachers 


Recently Salek was able to make the 
announcement that he will direct a 
San Antonio Little Theatre cast in the 
lyric theatre play, “Ring Around the 
Moon,” to be given at the local San 
Pedro playhouse some time during the 
1952-53 season. Playwright Jean 
Anouilh calls this work a “charade 
with music,” and it is adapted by 
Christopher Fry, English exponent of 
poetry, with music by Francois Poulenc. 

“It wili be the first play of this kind 
ever to be given in San Antonio,’ Salek 
says with the assurance of one who is 
accustomed to doing things “first.” So 
far as can be learned, his class at the 
University of Denver in lyric theatre 
production was the first of its kind to 
be offered anywhere. He was the first 
to introduce the theatre-in-the-round 
in San Antonio; and the local Patio 
Players, which he organized, is 
reputedly a “first.” 

“Teachers should not feel hesitant 
about being ‘first’ to introduce the lyric 
theatre in their school or community,” 
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For catalog or further information write 
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Salek declares with enthusiasm. “Such 
a play will take more time, more re- 
hearsal and more patience, but when 
it is done you'll have accomplished 
something really worth while!” 

For those wishing to know more 
about the lyric theatre form, he recom- 
mends the book written not long ago 
by Cecil Smith of Chicago, editor of 
Musical America, entitled “Musical 
Comedy in America.” Agnes DeMille, 
choreographer of the show, “Okla- 
homa,” who has contributed work to 
nearly all the Hammerstein and Rodg- 
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Featured In . 
(From page 6) 


Mu Phi Epsilon 
Members Active 

Gertrude Otto, Mu Phi Epsilon’s na- 
tional fourth vice-president, reports the 
following members currently busy: Do- 
riot Anthony, who has been appointed 
as first flutist in the Boston Sym- 
phony; Frances Yeend who is in lead- 
ing roles in New York City Center 
Opera performances of Traviata and 
Faust; and Mildred Hunt Wummer, 
president of the New York Flute Club, 
now appearing as solo flutist with the 
Saidenberg Little Symphony in Town 
Hall. 

Also Carol Smith, contralto, fitting 
three performances with the Bach Aria 
Group into her already full concert sea- 
son. .. . Ardella Schaub, California’s 
MTA president, who spoke at the Ari- 
zona Music Teachers State Convention 
in Phoenix, .. . Elvina Truman, Norma 
Holmes, pianists, and Marcella Eisen- 
berg, violinist, who opened the series 
of fall concerts presented by the New 
York Alumnae Chapter. 

Ruby Mercer, soprano, interviews on 
WYNC program, “Mr. and Mrs. Opera.” 
Norma Holmes, pianist, has program 
in Interval Concert Series, Carnegie 
Recital Hall; and Dr. Merle Montgom- 


ery is conducting a series of ten lec- 
tures on Music Appreciation for chil- 
children of Farmingdale, New York, as 
a community project. 





Guild Sponsors Concerts 

The Music Guild, non-profit chamber 
music society of Houston, began its 
fourth season in October with an im- 
pressive record, A series of nine con- 
certs has been scheduled, six of these 
to be in the Playhouse which seats 
three hundred. Three other concerts 
will be at the University of Houston’s 
Cullen auditorium which seats seven- 
teen hundred. 

Chamber music of all kinds is pre- 
sented by resident members of the 
Houston Symphony and by guest ar- 
tists. Resident artists include Andor 
Toth, violinist and assistant conductor; 
Raphael Fliegel, concert master; 
Gaetano Molieri, principal violinist; 
Marion Davies, principal ‘cellist; and 
Albert Hirsh, formerly piano  ac- 
companist for Milstein, Francescatti, 
Morini, and Feuermann. 

Dr. Wilton W. Cook, chairman of the 
Fine Arts Department of the Uni- 
versity of Houston, is president of the 
Music Guild and Franklin Washburn, 
founder of the Guild, is executive sec- 
retary. 


What Do You... 


(From page 4) 

effectively. He comes to know what it 
is like to be “under fire” of the 
audience reaction. Recital performance 
should never be casual, Students 
should be taught to be well prepared 
musically, as well as mentally and 
emotionally—they should be “attuned” 
to the occasion, 

Much could be said here in relation 
to selection of program material, which 
should be as varied as possible. You 
will agree that the best way to become 
acquainted with the songs of great 
composers of all periods is by actually 
studying them. It should not be too 
difficult to find suitable material for 
the varying needs of the students. 

I would like to mention here that I 
have often wondered why more em- 
phasis is not placed on sacred songs: in 
recital, We rarely hear them sung on 
recitals except at seasonable times 
when a solo from a Bach cantata or 
some of Handel’s oratorios may be 
used. Certainly the sacred field is a 
rich and fertile one to explore and 
should meet with everyone’s approval. 
Too many young singers are unprepar- 
ed in this field which offers the most 
immediate source of performance and 
employment, 


(Next page please) 





BEGINS SIXTH YEAR AS SANCTUARY CHOIR DIRECTOR 


John Carter, who is beginning his sixth year as choir director of the Sanctuary Choir of First Baptist Church in 
San Antonio, Texas, this fall was honored recently with a banquet at the Church celebrating the occasion. 
Members of the choir shown in picture are: 


FIRST ROW, L 


to R: Shirley Cummings, Lydia Ruiz, Bobbye LeMasters, Mrs. John Carter, Mrs. Sylvia Berg- 


man, Connie Vowell, Frances Taylor, B. H. King, Dr. H. Grady Harlan, J. O. Porter, J. W. Gibson, W. C. Farley, O. D. 
Johnson, Mrs. O. D. Johnson, Mrs. P. D. Womble, Dorothy Greene, Marjorie Limes, President; Mrs. O. N. Clary, Mrs. 


J. W. Gibson, Alice Maroney. 


SECOND ROW: Jo Allen, Gladys Goodman, Corrine Taylor, Mrs. M. W. Toland, Mrs. G. S. Adams, Everlyn Winter, 
Ed Ramby, Maynard Tribble, Terrell Rogers, Woodfin Howeth, C. G. House, R. D. Womble, Melvin Neuhaus, Lester R. 
Brown, Robert Ramsey, Mrs. Harris Howard, Mrs. Ida Elliott, Mrs. LaBelle Williams, Mrs. N. B. Mullens, Minnie Al- 


len, Jennie Furlow. 


THIRD ROW: Mrs. Wilda Wilke, Mrs. L. R. Brown, Mrs. W 


. A. Bielstein, Mrs. Evelyn Fuqua, Maurine Patter- 


son, Barney Mansfield, Lawrence Newton, Robert Zeigler, William Wilson, Willard B. Oliver, Mrs. Betty Jones, Mrs. 
Sam Hall, Mrs. W. C. Farley, Mrs. Bill Baker, Ernestine Tedford. 


W. 


FOURTH ROW: Mrs. ‘Terrell Rogers, Mrs. L. T. Pratt, Mrs. W. E. Redus, Kathleen Jones, Shirley Bartholomee, 
R. Kilburn, Harry Beeman, Roy Akers, Ronald Barnett, Woodrow Coffey, Harold Eiserloh, Miss Willie Hallibur- 


ton, Mrs. Gus Vanek, Mrs. W. R. Kilburn, Mrs. B. S. Mansfield, Mrs. Woodfin Howeth, Mrs. William Wilson. 
FRONT: Mrs. William Hailey seated at piano. Standing, Dr. Perry F. Webb, pastor; Mrs. Frank Hammett, Or- 


ganist; and John Carter. 
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Lyric Theatre... . 
(From page 27) 


ers shows, also has written a book on 
the dance approach to lyric theatre, 
entitled “Dance to the Piper.” 

So far as Salek knows, few of the 
lyric theatre plays that have flourished 
on Broadway are currently available 
for production elsewhere. “Dark of the 
Moon,” by Howard Richardson and W. 
Berney, now available, is published by 
Century Library, 234 West 44th Street, 
New York City 18. “Lady in the Dark,” 
with music by Kurt Weill, also avail- 
able, is published by the Dramatists 
Play Service, Inc., 14 East 38th Street, 
New York City 16. 

For those who would lament the 
shortage of lyric theatre plays on the 
market, Joe Salek says: “It is a situa- 
tion that offers the greatest challenge 
yet to our future playwrights and com- 
posers.” 


Make Music 
With Shakespeare 


But what if there are no young 
students forthcoming at the moment, 
who can turn out a lyric theatre play 
in your school or community ? 

“Shakespeare is the answer,” Salek 
declares. “There is a world of oppor- 
tunity for adapting the song-dance- 
dialogue form to the structure of 
Shakespeare’s plays.” 

He cites productions of “Twelfth 
Night” and “Romeo and Jtiev” given 
with decided success in Dallas, Texas, 
not long ago. The productions were 
geared to maintain a comic. vein 
throughout, with staging adapted to 
changing moods. As a result, each per- 
formance was played to a capacity 
house. He cites also the University 
of Washington in Seattle—where an 
arena-styled penthouse theater was 
designed and built for presentation of 
modern drawing room comedies. As an 
experiment, “Much Ado About Noth- 
ing’”’ was staged last season. Its style 
of presentation and its witty dialogue 
were met with such enthusiasm that 
the play was revived during the sum- 
mer, first being reblocked for the 
University’s regular Showboat Theater 
stage. Later on a spring tour, the cast 
gave more than fifty performances 
throughout the state! 

Of all Shakespeare’s plays, Salek 
believes “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” lends itself best to presenta- 
tion out-of-doors. Such a _ production 
Was given two summers ago at the 
Cain Park Community Theater in 
Cleveland. Each night thousands 
witnessed the fantasy mounted on an 
83-foot stage, which presented a wood- 
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land scene that blended into the natural 
setting. 

Salek gives a warning note to those 
unfamiliar with producing Shake- 
speare’s plays in “modern” style. An 
elaborate, self-conscious production, of 
mass weddings, triplicate love plots and 
the like, will in all probability get a 
cynical glare from the audience beyond 
the proscenium, But a light touch of 
informality throughout—one of the 
virtues of arena staging—creates just 
the right mood for a Shakespeare 
comedy—as community and _ college 
theaters are fast discovering. 

On visiting the little theater work- 
shop studio in the quaint historical 
setting of San Antonio’s La Villita, one 
is struck by the fire of enthusiasm 
generated by Joe Salek—whether he is 
casting a play, discussing costumes for 
a designer for a forthcoming fashion- 
regatta, or merely describing one of 
the several drawings by William Ram- 
sey which hang in an adjoining room. 
(Ramsey is the San Antonio artist who 
contributed modernistic sketches for 
sale at the workshop last summer for 
the purpose of helping raise money for 
the San Antonio Little Theater build- 
ing fund.) 

One is also struck by the subtlety, 
or realism, or impact on the emotions— 
according to what effect is intended— 
of the Salek plays. There s.ems to be 
no specific formula he uses in reaching 
the ultimate product, but the Salek 
touch is there. It is not easily dupli- 
cated. 

Small wonder then why those fam- 
iliar with his work are proud of the 
contributions Joe Salek has already 
made toward the theater in the South- 
west—and confident of what he will 
do in the future. As for Salek, he has 
high hopes that all colleges and uni- 
versities will in time recognize the new 
freedom and new beauty in the lyric 
theatre form, surpassing even poetry 
in our language. 

Salek stresses that lyric theatre is 
not so much a “method” as a “state 
of mind”—or state of minds of the 


playwright, song writer, composer and 
choreographer working together in an 
attitude of complete humility of self 
and unity with one another. 

“The end result,” he says, “is a 
harmonious marriage of the arts.” 

Mieiglisd 38 
What Do You... 
(From page 28) 

Student recitals should be an _ oc- 
casion for helping the student discover 
himself, to determine his weaknesses 
and evaluate his strengths. They should 
help him experience the deep satisfac- 
tion of a job well done as a result of 
painstaking preparation. 

It is at the student recital that the 
young performer discovers his audience 
for which he must delineate an idea or 
convey a mood, The audience brings 
to him the realization that his task is 
to make people understand as - he 
understands, feel the way he feels, and 
to be moved as he is moved, These 
steps are necessary. 

The student should learn to recog- 
nize his listeners as friends, not critics. 
He must realize that people have 
voluntarily chosen to attend his recital, 
that they are present not because there 
is nothing better to be done, but be- 
cause they want to hear him perform 
—to get from his presentation some- 
thing they crave and feel he can sup- 
ply. Faced with these considerations, 
the young artist will find himself very 

(Please turn to page 32 
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HOFFMAN COMPANY 
IN 25th YEAR 

Raymond A, Hoffman Company of 
Chicago is celebrating its 25th year 
in the school music publishing field. 
Founded by Mr. Hoffman and operated 
at first more or less “out of his hat,” 
the company has grown over the quar- 
ter-century to a position of importance 
and influence. 
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After Mr. Hoffman’s death in 1945, 


Mrs. Hoffman expanded her part in 
the business and is now its president 
and editor-in-chief. She takes an active 
part in clinics and conferences as well 
as in the management of the firm. In 
the new Silver Anniversary Catalog 
now being distributed free on request, 
Mrs. Hoffman writes: “To design and 
publish music for you discriminating 
music educators through the years has 
been a most stimulating and inspiring 
challenge, for we respect your need for 
‘only the best’.” 


After many years in Chicago’s Loop, 
the company moved two years ago to 
larger and more suitable quarters at 
118 West Ohio Street—on the famed 
Near North Side—where it occupies 
an entire floor, Robert J. Harper, the 
company’s general manager, who had 
a long background in the music busi- 
ness at Educational Music Bureau and 
Clayton F. Summy Company before 
joining the Hoffman _ organization, 


handles the firm’s everyday affairs. 


School operettas were the company’s 
main line in the early days and is 
still an acknowledged leader at Hoff- 
man’s, Easy material for bands and 
orchestras is also a prominent line, 
and many titles now appear annually 
on state contest and festival lists. 
“Rhythm Is Fun,” by Catherine Strouse 
has been officially adopted by many 
large cities, 
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Senior Colleges 
Abilene Christian College 
Abilene, Texas 
Leonard Burford, Ed. D. 
Chairman, Department of Music 





Austin College | Houston, 


Fine Arts Division 


Baylor University 

Waco, Texas 

Duniel Sternberg, Dean 

School of Music and Fine Arts 
| Houston, 

Daniel Baker College 

Brownwood, Texas 

Mae Branom, M. A. 

Chairman, Department of Music 


East Texas Baptist College 
Marshall, Texas 

Dexter L. Riddle, B.A., B.M. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Commerce, Texas Director, 
James Richards, Ph.D., 
Chairman, Department of Music 





Abilene, Texas 
E. Edwin Young, M.M. 
Dean, Department of Musi: 


Howard Payne College 





| Sacred Heart Dominican College 
Texas Fl Paso, Texas 
E. A. Thormodsgaard, Ph. D. 


| A. E. Hall, M. M., Director 
Sherman, Texas Head Department of Music 


Francis H. Mitchell, M.A., Chairman! °ePartment of Music 


|Sam Houston State College 
Huntsville, 
|C. R. Hackney, Mus.D., B.M., M.A. |): 
| Chairman, Department of Music 


| Southern College of Fine Arts 
Texas. 

| Homer F. Springfield, B.S., M.M., 
Mus. D., President 


Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 

Orville J. Borchers, B.M., M.A., Ph.D. 
Dean, School of Music 


Southwest Texas State College 
|San Marcos, Texas 

East Texas State Teachers College|R. A. Tampke, B.M., Ph.D. 
Department of Music 


Southwestern University 
Georgetown, Texas 
Hardin-Simmons University | Henry E. Meyer, B.M., M.A. 

Mus. D., Dean, School of Fine Arts 


| stephen F. Austin State College 
Nacoadoches, Texas 





TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF MUSIC SCHOOLS 


Our Lady of the Lake College 
San Antonio, Texas Seguin, Texas 
Sister M. Amabilis, M.A., M.M. 
Director, Department of Music 


Department of Music 


Texas Denton, Texas 





Department of Music 


Lubbock, Texas 


Texas Wesleyan College 


Fort Worth, Texas 


| Trinity University 
San Antonio, Texas 


Department of Music 


University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


University of Houston 
Merrills Lewis, Ph.D. 


Texas Lutheran College 


| Texas Western College 


Texas State College for Women 


| Texas Technological College 


Donald W. Bellah, M.M. 
Director, Department of Music 


Albert Herff-Beze, Acting Head 


E. William Doty, B.M., Ph.D. f : 
Dean, College of Fine Arts Paris Junior College 


Chairman, Department of Music 


Junior Colleges 
Amarillo College 


William Swegles, M.M., Chairman | Amarillo, Texas 


Elvin Fite, M.M. 

Head, Dept. of Music 

Arlington State College 
Arlington, Texas 

Earl D. Irons, Mus. D. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 
Blinn Junior College 

Brenham, Texas 


W. Eberly, Ph.D., Head Mrs. J. C. Lauderdale, M.M. 


Chairman, Department of Music 
Cisco Junior College 
Cisco, Texas 





Gene L. Hemmle, B.S., M.A., Ph.D.| Robert Clinton, M.M. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Chairman, Department of Music 
Del Mar College 

Corpus Christi, Texas 

C. Burdette Wolfe, M.M. 
Chairman, School of Music 
Kilgore Junior College 

Kilgore, Texas 

Miss Anne Dean Turk, B. M. 
Chairman, Department of Music 
Odessa College 

| Odessa, Texas 

Mrs. Ethelson L. Chapman, M.S. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Paris, Texas 
Mrs. Troy C. Thompson | 
Chairman, Department of Music - 


Ranger Junior College 





















Brownwood, Texas 
Dean, Department of Music 


Incarnate Word College 

San Antonio, Texas 

Sister M. Agnesine, C. C. V. I. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Lamar College 

Beaumont, Texas 

George Parks 

Chairman, Department of ‘Music 





Mary Hardin Baylor College 
Belton, Texas 

Walter Gilewicz, Mus. D. 
Director, Department of Music 


McMurry College 

Abilene, Texas 

Richard C. von Ende, Ph. D. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 


Midwestern University 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
Mrs. O. J. Didzun, B.M., M.A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


North Texas State College 
Denton, Texas 

W. H. Hodgson, B. M., Ph.D. 
Deon, School of Music 
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Clyde Jay Garrett, M.M., Mus.D. 


Frederick Baumgartner, M.M. 
|'Head, Department of Music 


Sul Ross State College 
Alpine, Texas 

Glen Francis Davis, B.S., M.A. 
| Chairman, Department of Music 


| Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 

T. Smith McCorkle, B.M., Ph.D. 
Dean, School of Fine Arts 


Texas College of Arts & 
Industries, Kingsville, Texas 

L. W. Chidester, Ed.M., Ph.D. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 








Houston, Texas Ranger, Texas 
Fred Baumgartner, B.M. 


Head, Department of Music 
San Angelo Junior College 
San Angelo, Texas 

William Ardis, R.M. 


Wayland Baptist College 
Shelby Collier, B.M., M.M. 
Chairman, Department of Music 
Plainview, Texas 


Head, Department of Music 


Tarleton State College 
Stepherville, Texas 
Donald W. Morton, M. M., Mus. D. 
Head, Division of Music and Fine 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Arts 

Seminary Temple Junior College 
Fort Worth, Texas Temple, Texas 
J. C. Wray, B.M., M.A., Mus. D. Irene Havecost, M.A. 
Dean, Schoo! of Music Chairman, Department of Music 


West Texas State College 
Canyon, Texas 

M. J. Newman, Ph. D. 
Chairman, Department of Music 








Conservatories 





Dr. Clint R. Hackney, President 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Directors 


| Dr. Wm. E. Jones 


Officers 


Daniel Sternberg, Vice-President 
Dr. J. Campbell Wray, Past-President 


Frank Baumgartner 


Musical Arts Conservatory 

Amarillo, Texas 

Gladys M. Glenn, M. Mus., M.A., 
Mus. D., President 

Fort Worth Conservatory 

Fort Worth, Texas 

Jeanette Tillett, President 

Houston Conservatory 

Houston, Texas 

Mozart Hammond, President 


Dr. T. Smith McCorkle | Texas School of Fine Arts 
Austin, Texas 
Miriam Gordon Landrum, Pres. 


Dr. Donald W. Morton, Sec’y 
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ABILENE 


BURFORD, Leonard—M. A., Director, Depart- 
ment of Music, Abilene Christian College. 


WOOTTON, Charles F. — Pianist, Conductor 
Piano, Theory, Public School Music, 2001 
South 19th, Abilene, Texas. 


AMARILLO 


GLENN, Gladys M.—M.Mus., M.A.; Mus.D., Pres- 
ident and Teacher of Piano, Musical Arts 
Conservatory, Amarillo, Texas. 


JOHNSON, Ardath—Mus.B. & Mus.M. Piano and 
Theory. Musical Arts Conservatory. 1710 
Tyler St., Amarillo, Texas. 


AUSTIN 
ALLISON, Irl — President, National Guild of 
Piano Teachers, Inc.; American College of 
Musicians; and National Fraternity of Stu- 
dent Musicians. Sponsorship of the National 
Piano Playing Auditions. Address: Box 1113. 


LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon—Texas School of 
Fine Arts, 200 West 19th. 


BEAUMONT 


MILAM, Lena—B.S., M.M., Mus.D., Supervisor 
Music Education, Beaumont City Schools. 


BROWNWOOD 
BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.—Teacher of Piano, 
Theory, Organ; Progressive Series of Piano; 
Organist, First Methodist Church, 907 Center. 
BRANOM, Mae—Professor of Music. Chairman, 
Dept. of Music, Daniel Baker College. 
GARRETT, Clyde Jay—Dean, Departmen: of 
Music, Howard Payne College, Brownwood. 


RICHEY, Charles E.—Voice and A _ Capella 
Choir, Howard Payne College, Brownwood. 


THIEBAUD, Frederick—B.M., M.M., Professor of 


Piano, Department of Music, Howard Payne 
College. 


CANYON 


BRIGHT, Houston—Associate Professor of Music, 
West Texas State College, Canyon, Texas. 


CORPUS CHRISTI 


WOLFE, C. Burdette—Chairman school of Mu- 
sic, Del Mar College. 


CUERO 
WENDTLAND, Wm. W.—B.A., M.A., B.M.E., 
Ed. D. Director, Instrumental Music, City 
Schools. 


DALLAS 


BECK, Irma—Piano Harmony, 5119 Junius Street, 
Ph. T-2986. 


BORCHERS, Orville J.—Ph. D., Dean, School of 
Music, Southern Methodist University. 


COBB, Hazel—Piano-Teaching Methods. 3521 
Cornell Ave., Dallas 5. 

FRANCE, Virginia—Pianist-Teacher; Ph. 1156, 
Class Piano; City Schools. Res. Studio, und 
301 Whittle’s, 2309 Pennsylvania. 

FURR, Cleo Frost, B. M.—Piano, Theory, 4218 
Throckmorton. 

GOLDEN, Mrs. J. Roscoe—Associate Professor 
of Voice, Southern Methodist University. 


HUTCHESON, Isabel—Nationally known piano 
teacher. Winter Session—Private lessons and 
group work for pianists. Piano teachers 
forum conducted. Summer-Session — Normal 
work; Refresher course for piano teachers. 
Brook Mays Music Studios. 


DECEMBER 1952 


KYLE, Maude Davis—Voice-Piano; 4513 Cole 
Avenue. 


POLK. Daisy—School for Singers; 2917 Reagan 
Avenue; Ph. L-2507 (Oak Lawn). 


VAN KATWIK, Paul—Dean of School of Music, 
Southern Methodist University. 


DENTON 


HODGSON, Walter H., Ph.D.—Dean, School of 
Music, North Texas State College, Box 5338, 
N.T. Station, Denton, Texas. 


JONES, William E.—-Professor of Music, Texas 
State College for Women. 


KASZYNSKI, Hubert B.—Assistant Prof. Music, 
T.S.C.W., Denton. 420 Sherman Dr., Denton. 


OWSLEY, Stella, B.S., M.A., Mus. D. Dramatic 
Lyric Soprano, Teacher of Singing, Author of 
“Helpful Hints to Singers’’ and ‘’The Child 
Voice.’ Texas State College for Women. 


SCIONTI, Dr. Silvio—Artist Professor of Piano, 
North Texas State College. 


EL PASO 


MUTNICK, Mrs. Reuben — Teacher of Piano. 
6313 Weems Way, El Paso, Texas. 


THE MORGAN Piano Studies, 1323 Montana S&t., 
Ph. 2-9502. 


FLORESVILLE 
SPRUCE, Mrs. Cleo—Piano. 


FORT WORTH 


ACERS, Victor B.— Graduate, New England 
Conservatory; Past National President, Com- 
posers and Authors Association of America; 
Teacher of Voice; Soloist; Composer and 
Song Leader. Music Director Riverside Church. 


BELLAH, Donald W.—B. Mus., M.M., Chairman, 
Division of Fine Arts, Professor of Organ; 
Texas Wesleyan College. 


McNEELY, Dr. Edwin—Teacher of Voice; Mc- 
NEELY, Mrs. Edwin—Teacher of Piano; School 
of Sacred Music, Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


TILLET, Jeannette—-Pianist, Teacher, Director, 
Fort Worth Conservatory of Music; Faculty, 
Texas Christian University, 426 S. Henderson 


WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, Texas Christian 
University, and Fort Worth Conservatory; 
Music Editor Fort Worth Star-Telegram; Direc- 
tor Texas Music Teachers Association. 426 
S. Henderson. 


GALVESTON 


FRANZZO, Mrs. J. J., Teacher of Piano, Musi- 
cianship and Theory. 3325 Ave. O. 


GRAHAM 


IDDINGS, Frank E.—B.M., Ed. Supervisor of 
Music, Graham Indep. Schools; Band Instr., 
Midwestern University. 


HARLINGEN 
ORMESHER, DAVID—Teacher of Singing. 


HOUSTON 


KEARNEY, Jane Mahaffey—School of Piano, 210 
Marshall Ave. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS—Dr. Ho- 
mer F. Springfield, President. 


—— 


KATY 


BOYD, ED—Director Instrumental Music, Public 
Schools. 


SAN ANTONIO 


BLANKENSHIP, Bill—Tenor. Box 1382, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 


FOX, Oscar J., available for personal appear 
ances in programs of his songs. 328 E. Mul- 
berry. 


HARLAN, Henry Grady—Ph. D., Publisher- 
Editor Southwestern Musician, Pres. San An 
tonio Music Teachers Ass’‘n. 


INCARNATE WORD COLLEGE, Sister M. Agne- 
sine, M. M., Chairman of Music Department. 


LAW, Mrs. Edith W.—Teacher of Piano. 108 E 
Poplar St. 


LEGARE, Howard-—-B.M. Piano, Incarnate Word 
ollege. 419 N. McCullough Avenue. 


LOPER, Mary Stuart—Soprano. Teacher of Sing- 
ing. 115 Humphrey Avenue 


OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE--Sister M. 
Amabilis, Director Department of Music. 


PHILLIPS, Mrs. Martha R. Piano. Alamo 
Heights Studio: T-1827. 1005 W. Agarita: 
P-5-6774. San Antonio 


ROZANCE, Trudie and Tony—Accordion teach- 


ers, Trinity University; Studio 2813 North St. 
Mary's. 


SEYMOUR, Stella H., B. M.—Dunning Normal 
Instructor. State Affiliation. Studios—1419 S. 
St. Mary’s. Woodlawn Place. Phone Ken- 
wood 0559. 


STAFFEL, Tekla S., School of Piano, Teacher of 
Piano, Theory, Harmony, 235 Army Blvd. 


STURCHIO, Frank G.—Director of Music, St 
Mary’s University. 


SHERMAN 


MITCHELL, Francis H.—Chairman, Division of 
Fine Arts and Department of Music, Austin 
College, Sherman, T>-<as. 


TEMPLE 


TEMPLE JUNIOR COLLEGE Department of Music 
Irene Havekost, Director. 


TYLER 


OVERLEESE, Mrs. H. M.—Piano, Theory, Over 
leese School of Music, Board of Directors 
Texas Music Teachers Association. 628 S. 
Bois d’Arc. 


WAXAHACHIE 


COLEMAN, Augusta Bates—Piano-Voice Coach 
Pupil of Leschetizsky; member Leschetizsky 
Assoc. of America. 115 Brown Street. 


WICHITA FALLS 


DIDZUN, Mrs. O. J., Theory, Chairman, Divi 
sion of Music, Hardin College. 


ARKANSAS 


BAILEY, Katherine Price—Teacher of Singing 
Fort Smith Junior College. Member National 
Association of Teachers of Singing. Past 
President, Arkansas State Music Teachers 
Association, Fort Smith, Ark. 


CALIFORNIA 


FUCHS, Professor Viktor—Voice. 1545 North 
Laurel Avenue, Hollywood 46. 


TARNOWSKY, Sergei — Teacher of Piano. Los 
Angeles Conservatory of Music and Arts, 845 
South Fiqueroa, Hollywood. 


GESTRAM, Patricia—B. A., Pianist, accompan 
ist, theory, Keyboard harmony, eur training 
taught. Student of Homer Grunn, Leo Podol- 
sky, Ignace Hilsberg, Lee Patison. Ph. 523-79. 
2363 E. St., San Bernardino. 


WEES, Edna K., Teacher of Piano, 1644 War- 
nell Ave., Los Angeles 24. 








COLORADO 


COFFIN, Dr. Berton—Teacher of Singing, School 
of Music, University of Colorado. Boulder, 
Colorado. 


FLORIDA 
JONES John D.--Teacher of Piano, 
R. No. 1, Box No. 229 
Melbourne, Florida 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
DE YOUNG, Richard—Teacher of Singing, De 
Paul University. De Young Studios, 721 N. 
. Michigan Ave. 
GAN”, Rudolph—President, Chicago Musical 
Colle ve. 64 Van Buren Street. 
MacBUANPY, Thomas N.—Teacher of Voice, 
609 Fine Arts Bldg., 410 South Michigan Ave. 


INDIANA 
IVINS, Maurice and Anna Daze—vVoice, Piano. 
Northern Indiana Conservatory, 509 W. Wash- 
ington, South Bend, Indiana. 
SIMMERS, Marie W., Mus.D.—Director Marie 
Simmers School of Music, 303 West DeWald 
Street, Ft. Wayne 6, Indiana. 


IOWA 
SIGMA ALPHA lIOTA—Kathleen Davison, Na- 
tional President. 1009 25th Street, Des 
Moines 11 


KANSAS 
TAYLOR, Robert M.—A.B., A.M., M.M., Ph.D., 
Oratorio and recital, Tenor. Adjudicator and 
guest director of festivals. Head of Music 
Department, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kans 


MASSACHUSETTS 
JOHNSON, Edna Cora—Teacher of Piano, Theory, 
Harmony. 1396 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 
ONDRICEK, Gladys Posselt—Pianist and teach- 
er. Symphony Chambers, 246 Huntington Ave., 
Boston 


MICHIGAN 
DELTA OMICRON—National Professional Music 


Fraternity. Miss Marie Marti, National Presi- 
dent. 18240 Meyers Road, Detroit 35, Mich. 


MISSISSIPPI 
BILBREY, Hellen Marie—Professor of Violin and 
Theory, Mississippi Woman's College, Hat- 
tiesburg. 


MINNESOTA 
WAUGH, Harvey R.—Chairman, Division of 


Arts & Music, State Teachers College, Saint 
Cloud, Minn. 


MISSOURI 
Webster College Music Dept.—Under the direc- 
tion of the Sisters of Loretto at the Foot 
of the Cross. A. B. in Music and B. of Music 
Education. Address the Registrar, Webster 
College, Webster Groves 19, Missouri. 


NEBRASKA 
HEDGES, Doris—Asst. Prof. of Music, Education 
& Piano, Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Kearney, Neb. 


NEW JERSEY 
FELL, Romley—Teacher of Singing. Member 
NYSTA & NATS. Studios: Home, 38 James St., 
Newark 2. 


NEW MEXICO 

BUCHANAN, Gillian, Associate Professor of 
Music, Eastern New Mexico State College, 
Box 117, Portales. 

DANFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Byrdis Walk- 
er Danfelser, B.M., M.A., President. Faculty 
of 18 Teacher:. 123 So. Broadway, Albu- 
querque. 

PAGE, Robert-—-B.A., M.M., Instructor of Voice, 


Eastern New Mexico University, Portales, 
N : 


NEW YORK 
ALBERTI, Solon—Teacher of Singing, Coach in 
Repertoire, Hotel Ansonia, Broadway at 73rd 
New York City 23 


ETTS, May L., Teacher of Piano, Associate 
Teacher to Guy Maier, 719 Steinway Hall, 
New York City. 

HATCHEK, Walter Pianist-Coach-Accompanist 
304 West 78th St., New York City. 

HUGHES, EDWIN—Pianist and Teacher. Two- 
piano recitals with Jewel Bethany Hughes. 
Classes in New York and Waashington, D.C. 
338 W. 89th St., New York 24, : J 


MAYO, Gladys—Piano and Allied subjects. 
Special courses for teachers. 550 Riverside 
Drive. New York City. 
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TAYLOR, Bernard—Teacher of Singing, Juil- 
liard School of Music, New York City, Juilliard 
Summer School. Member Americcn Academy 
of Teachers of Singing, National Association 
Teachers of Singing and New York Singing 
Teachers Ass'n. 464 Riverside Drive, New 
York City. 

WHITE, Grace—National Representative Na- 
tional Guild of Piano Teachers, 527 W. 12lst 
St., New York City. 

OKLAHOMA 

COLLAR, Helen—Piano Dept., Oklahoma Col- 
lege for Women, 1828) S. 19th St., Chickasha, 
Oklahoma. 

RICKER, Herbert—B.A., B.M., M.M., Concert 
Pianist - Composer - Teacher. Studio: 716 NW 
19th St., (Guest Teacher, Sherwood Music 
School, Chicago). Oklahoma City, Okla. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MU PHI EPSILON, National Music - Sorority, 
Ruth Row Clutcher (Mrs. John) National Pres- 
ident, 21 Kent Road, Upper Darby. 


; UTAH 
CLARK, Allie W.—Voice Teacher-Repertoire. 
1113 North 9th East, Provo, Utah. 
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What Do You... 


(From page 29) 


humble indeed and more than ever de- 
termined to give his best. 


Nothing can match the glow of 
satisfaction that follows the experience 


of having found the way to the heart 
and soul of an audience, sharing that 
satisfaction with the fullness of grati- 
tude in his own soul. 

With a background of recital appear- 
ances behind him, the student should 
find it relatively easy to present a 
junior or senior recital in which he 
must carry the responsibility for a half 
or a full program. In this situation, he 
will. be faced with certain problems 
that he has not yet experiences. But 
with the help of his teacher, a selection 
of pieces can be made which he knows 
he can perform well, , 

A teacher should not be too in- 
sistent that certain pieces be pro- 
gramed if the student seems hesistant 
about them. As teachers, we have the 
right—and it may even be our duty— 
to insist that certain material be in- 
cluded. But it may be true also that 
the student is perfectly sincere in his 
objection to certain music. He may 
know the piece perfectly yet he finds 
no satisfaction in playing or singing 
it. He knows within himself that he 
has not yet found the particular mean- 
ing of the piece; even though he knows 
it mechanically, it is no part of him 
spiritually. 

The arranging of pieces into pro- 
gram form is important. Variety, con- 
trast, relationship of the music to each 
other chronologically, linguistically, 
and nationally—and in regard to songs, 
the matter of key—should all be con- 
sidered. The arrangement of _ the 
groups as well as the entire program 
should be worked out with definite 
concern fer musical and emotional 
climax, There should be order without 
monotony, contrast without confusion, 
variety without disunity. 

I sincerely believe a young music 
student should learn in the early 
stages of his career that he has a great 
responsibility as well as a_ great 
privilege in using his talent in public 
performance. He must never consider 
lightly the influence that he will exert 
upon those with whom he comes in 
contact, whether that association be on 
an international or national level or 
confines itself to the locality in which 
he lives or the church in which he 
worships. No one questions the tre- 
mendous impact for good or for evil 
that can be made through music. 

The sincere musician must realize 
that he has something to give that 
the world needs, His is the task of 
giving of himself and his talent that his 
fellow man may find more of beauty, 
more of comfort, more of laughter and 
more of love. Ability alone is not 
enough. It is effective only when 
artistically directed by mind and mood, 
and given freely and unselfishly in the 
service of others, 
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TO ALL 
Southwestern Musicians 


+ Seasons Greetings —-K 
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Whittie music co. 


The Southwest's most -omplete music house 
1108 Elm Street, Dallas 111 North Bois d’Arc, Tyler 
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BAYLOR 


UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
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Daniel A. Sternberg, Dean 


Distinguished Faculty of 
Artist Teachers 


Music major and minor courses in all 
orchestral and band instruments, 
piano, organ, voice, music theory, his- 
tory and literature on under-graduate 
and graduate levels. 


Symphony orchestra, concert and 
marching bands, six choirs, 
string quartette. 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


W. R. White, President @ Waco, Texas 
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UNIFORMS 


A handsomely uniformed band radiates high 


help you make selection, and quote prices. 


ticulous attention, down to its smallest detail. 


also available on a sale or xental basis. 


C >rps and Orchestra unifornis. 


" . 
: ‘lh VOUT 


Our direct representative will suggest fund-raising ideas, 


Ostwald makes prompt delivery of a quality uniform at 
a competitive price. Your order receives our most me- 


Write for illustrated free catalog. Band Technique Films 


“Uniforms by Ostwald” is America’s foremost 
designer and manufacturer of Band, Drum 


morale. 


OSTWALD BUILDING, STATEN ISLAND 1, N. 













San Antonio Music Teachers Association 


San Antonio, Texas 


This Directory Includes Only a Portion of the Membership 
Dr. H. Grady Harlan, President 


Southwestern Musician P. O. Box 282 


A. J. Rozance, Ist Vice-Pres. Dr. Marjorie Walthall, 2nd Vice-Pres. Mrs. Edith Law, Sec. 
Rozance School of Music Director, Dept. of Music Piano-Theory 
304 East Craig San Antonio College 108 East Poplar 


Mrs. Eugene Staffel, Sec. Mrs. J. E. Sills, Treasurer Evelyn Altman, Historian 
Piano-Theory Piano-Theory Piano-Theory 
235 Army Blvd. 708 Monticello 162 Barilla Pl. 


Mrs. LaRue Conlon, Past-President SAMTA-TMTA 


Piano-Theory 
418 Paseo Encinal 





Winnifred Alvis Mrs. Alice B. Dreyer Karl Leitheit 
Piano-Theory Piano Sales Dept. 
1614 W. Kings Hwy. Joske’s of Texas 822 W. Kings Hwy. 322 W. Hermine Blvd. 
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